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ABSTBACT 

The goal of the POB FIN research design was to 
develop a language-based curriculum emphasizing the audiolingual 
approach and integrating academic and social-functioning subject 
matter. The modular curriculum is designed so that each lesson is 
;\ndependent and complete in itself, and provides a high degree of 
motivation, retention, and achievement for the undereducated 
bilingual adult. The document is divided into three major sections. 
The first section describes the research methodology employed, the 
structure of each lesson, and the measurement and statistical devices 
utilized in the study. The analysis and presentation of the 
controlled experiment's test results are offered in part 2. Four 
st'ilent performance measurement devices and other variables are 
described and analyzed to evaluate the POB FIN curriculum. They 
comprise a passive language and math test, a self-concept rating 
scale, a language proficiency rating scale, and a social-functioning 
test. Data from administrator, teacher, and student questionnaires 
are inalyzed. In part 3, results of the study are interpreted. 
Conclusions reached were that the experimental group achieved better 
results in the following areas: (1) retention was higher, (2) testing 
recorded greater achievement, and (3) questionnaires recorded 
significantly positive reactions. The appendix offers over 100 pages 
of data analysis and the testing instruments utilized. (MN) 
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ABSTRACT 

Findings of For Fin II clearly indicated that students 
wanted above all to learn oral English with real fluency. 
The response, therfore, was an attempt to provide a language- 
based curriculum. They also wanted a flexible program in 
which their progress was truly tangible. The result was 
Language-Based Modular Materials for Adult Education in four 
volimies. 

These materials were tested in a controlled experiment 
designed to compare progress and motivation using these 
materials with that when using standard materials. . Both 
progress and motivation were increased. Although the experi- 
mental design of necessity had variables which could not: be 
completely controlled. Thereby making firm inference impos- 
sible. The indication is clearly that these materials are 
well worth using and testing in other adult learning situation 
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Overview 



Adult continuing education, as an extensive but still 
under- implemented phenomenon, is not an idea of recent 
contemporary definition or vintage. Exclusive of essen- 
tially vocational education, it has had some successes and 
many failures. The need for it is incontrovertible; the 
funds for it are almost In short supply; and the underedu- 
cated adults who need it most are frequently reluctant to 
seek it, or even to avail themselves of whatever opportu- 
nities are provided. 

The goal of the Por Fin research design was, therefore, 
an attempt to provide solutions for some of the more criti- 
cal problems of adult education: interesting and involving 
hard-core undereducated persons ;''■ minimizing drop-out rates; 
and developing guidelines for a curriculum responsive to 
the needs, interest, and desire of such students. Such 
curriculum necessarily would have to reflect an understanding 
in depth of both congnitive and affective goals. The close 
and natural correlation of these problems is clear. Self- 
evidently the proof of solution would have to be invested in 
lesson units written, demonstrated, and evaluar.ed in a manner 
predetermined to proper and valid. 



James Salaiz, et al . Program Organizing Related Family 
Instruction in the NeighjiorhoQd. San Antonio, Texas: Bexar 
County School Board, 1971. 
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Adult Student Preference 

Research among undereducated adults,^ particularly the i 
bilinguals of the Southwest, had disclosed above all an 
overwhelming desire on their part for greater proficiency in 
speaking English. They want more oral instruction, in 
contradistinction to guidance in workbooks, and a great deal 
more oral practice. For both the factors of subject matter 
and classroom time such expression of their preference 
strongly suggests the audio-lingual approach to learning. 
They want to hear sympathetic and well-educated persons 
speak English and to speak it themselves in a situation as 
little remindful as possible of the traditional grade-school 
classroom. While oral language expansion and practice are 
their primary goals, they also want to be reassured frequent- 
ly, preferably on a day to day basis, that the subject 
matter of their learning has relevance and practicality, and 
that they are making progress. They want to see, in terms 
of the performance objectives for each module, the proof of 
their learning. More often than not these student-defined 
goals are not achieveable within the usual program structure. 

Materials and Techniques Currently in Use 

Few researchers and authors have addressed themselves to 



Barbara McDoueall, et al . An Indeoth Study of Curric 
ulum Needs as Perceived by Adult Students . San Antonio, 
Texas : Bexar County School Board, 1972. 
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the problem of English oral language acquisition for the 
undereducated adult. Even the contributions of the few 
have not been fully responsive to the need for oral language 
instruction. Materials presently in use do not provide 
adequate opportunity for oral practice within a credible 
subject-matter conversation. Such materials usually have 
one or more of the following flaws: 

1. They are expressed in the third person and do not 
present first and second person phrasings suitable 
for use in actual dialogue. 

2. They present only unconnected (sometimes even unre- 
lated) strings of sentences which make it difficuxc 
for an undereducated adult to relate usage to 
credible conversation. 

3. They reflect persistence in teaching grammar per se 
to those adults who lack grammar training in their 
first (native) language and who palpably do not 
have sufficient linguistic sophistication to assim- 
ilate the instruction. The more seemly alternative, 
of course, would be the teaching of analogous 
structures through organized oral practice. 

4. They are designed for use in a single-purpose one- 
time language course intended to be followed by 
an academically oriented basic education course 
equated with traditional levels of elementary school- 
ing. This is one in the face of language-learning 
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specialists and contrary to the experiences of 
persons who belatedly acquired a degree of fluency 
in a second language. They should know that raal 
oral competency is not acquired in a brief course, 
but is a skill that usually only rewards intensive 
practice of considerable duration. 

5. They ignore, or least fail, to take cognizance of 
of the level of language and, therefore, the degree 
of conceptual development achieved by the adult 
student in his mother (native or first) tongue. 

If the student is unsophisticated in his first 
language, the first acquisition he should be enable 
(by materials and methodology) to achieve is the 
vocabulary structure appropriate to the objects, 
experiences, and ideas he can, or actually does, 
discuss fluently in his first language. 

6. They do not provide for a step-by-step approach 
through conceptualization exercises at successively 
more difficult language levels. The rationale that 
is lacking is that if he does not understand concep- 
tualization or abstraction in his native tongue he 
will also fail to acquire the needed degree of 
sophistication in English. 

For Fin Response 

Responsive to the research-defined need, as well as to 
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desirable changes or modifications that became apparent 
during the demonstration and evaluation phase, the Por Fin 
staff produced essentially language-based materials, empha- 
sizing the audio-lingual approach, which integrate academic 

3 

and social-functioning subject matter. Modules were 
designed to provide a higher degree of motivation, reten- 
tion, and achievement than usually experienced with avail- 
able workbook materials. The lesson: were conceptualized 
and written to enable the achievement of both congitive 
and affective goals. It will be ncced that performance 
objectives are stated specifically, usually in terms of the 
student's ability to recongize, pronounce,, spell, explain, 
use, and relate key words to events of the day and to famil- 
iar processes on a more personal basis. This should quicken 
perception and the thought processes. The relationship of 
time, part-whole, analogy, and cause-effect are readily - 
apparent in the structure of the dialogues, and in that of 
the expository material as well. 

Modular construction of a course of studies, in the 
main, requires each module to be largely a learning unit 
complete in itself and without prerequisites. One does not 
presuppose the achievement of the performance objectives of 
another. A curriculum of this character thus enables the 



Barbara McDougall, et al . Cu rriculum Guideslines for 
Adult Educat ion. San Antonio, Texas: Bexar County School ' 
Board, 19TT, 



adult student, with the usual and sometimes unexpected 
family or work problems, to be absent, or even to terminate, 
and rejoin the class without experiencing appreciable 
difficulty in continuing his learning experience or having 
to "make up" missed lessons in order to comprehend the 
lesson being presented. 

Modular construction of a curriculum has still another 
meaningful advantage over the traditional method. Under 
guidelines expressing, for the most part, v/hat the adult 
students themselves have at^sisted in defining as their needs, 
the structure permits quick response' to performance-based 
changes and the integration of other relevant materials. 
Results of the use and evaluation of the developed modules, 
within a curriculum that is more suggestive than comprehen- 
sive, would appear to support the useiof the audio-lingual 
method and modular construction of a curriculum for under- 
educated bilingual adults. 
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Research Design 



Por Fin II had vocalized the needs and wants of those 
most affected by adult education— the administrators, 
teachers, and most important, the students. With the concep- 
tion of the problem well defined by that research, Por Fin 
II set about the task of filling the voi(> left by contem- 
porary adult materials. 

Survey of Pertinent Literature 
and Staff Development 

The first operative step in any research project is a 
perusal of the literature in the field. Por Fin staff 
received an initial orientation on curriculum development 
from Dr. Barbara McDougall Gonzalez. The staff then 
reviewed a number of texts on curriculum development (see 
bibliography). They also reviewed all of the texts and 
workbooks in use at the time in the San Antonio learning 
centers. A personal growth curriculum developed by a 
New Mexico adult education group was also examined. 

Learning to Use English by Mary Finocchiaro, English 
in Action by Robert Dixon and The Aims of Education by 
Alfred Whitehead were especially helpful as guides for 
vocabulary, exercises, and content for the language-base. 
For the most part, however, the staff found the available 
curriculum materials to be inadequate practice of oral 
language skills. Attempts at social-functional and psycho- 
logical development were not evident in most of the materials. 
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Most of the material was presented in workbook form with 
many exercises but little else ;.o break the monotony. 

In addition to examining education materials, the 
staff also had to thoroughly research several content areas. 
This function was on-going, the nature of the investigation 
depending on the raodul3 being constructed at the time. The 
San Antonio Library and college and university libraries 
provided the materials needed to fulfill this aspect of the 
research. 

In terms of intensive staff development, two areas were 
covered. First of all, a number of staff members were able 
to acquire intensive and extensive training in the theory 
and practice of the audio-lingual method of teaching 
English as a Second Language. This training was provided 
under the auspices of the BOLT program of the Puerto Rican 
Forum. The staff members received three weeks training. 
The second area was statistics as applied to educational 
research. The staff reviewed previous training in this 
area and using this as a base, proceeded with examination 

H of new statistical measures that would be useful in the 

subsequent research. 

Design and Development of the Modular Curriculum 

The major premise underlying the Por Fin material is 
that it is language-based. The lessons or modules center 
around language activities directed toward other goals 
being integrated into the language framework. The topics 
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integrated included some standard academic content, individ- 
ual socio-psychological development, and functional skills 
such as jobs, consumer education and health education. 
Inclusion of these areas both broadens and motivates the 
student. The emphasis on language, however, provides for 
the development and substantial strengthening of the most 
important life skill the individual needs, the one that 
underlies all other areas and endeavors. In addition this 
contextual approach is actually the most effective with 
adults and will best facilitate learning. 

This means that the module as used here is a highly 
integrated body of skills and content specifically designed 
to meet several objectives at once. There need not be 
several lessons for several subject areas, nor several sets 
of materials. Further, the module is of a manageable length 
and is extremely clear as to student objectives and accom- 
plishment thereof, thus providing for student motivation 
and effective record-keeping. 

The designation of module clusters can really be quite 
arbitary, and herein lies the great flexibility of this 
program. These clusters' I, II,. et., or A, B, etc. — the 
label is unimportant — need not be completed for the student 
to receive credit. He receives credit for each individual 
module. The cluster designations are merely for convenience 
with the pattern ohosen here usually being 12 modules per 
cluster in order to have a "quarter" system. 

There need be no provision for prerequisites. All 

o 



students are grouped according to language ability, educa- 
tional background, and preference. Then each group begins 
studying at the beginning of the materials set, with the 
advanced students progressing as rapidly as possible, using 
the elementary material as a review. In this manner they 
eliminate many of the differences they began with and begin 
new materials for their level at more nearly the same point. 

Insofar as time is concerned, most people in most ESL 
groups progress at the rate of approximately one lesson each 
week with reviev; of other lessons to be included. More 
advanced groups and those doing review could do two or three 
lessons each week. 

The Structure of Each Lesson 

Each lesson must have reference to the content and 
psycho-social objectives of the general guideslines. 
Further, each contains certain elements in common with the 

• • » 

others. First of all, each lesson or module is prefaced by 
notes to the teacher discussing the materials, objectives, 
methodology, activities, evaluation, etc., for the section. 
Such discussion emphasizes attitudes and approaches most of 
all so that the teacher will understand how to motivate the 
students toward the stated goals and how to achieve as, many 
of the possible side-benefits as he or she can. Materials 
are not dilH^sed to any degree because materials of this 
type are by definition self-contained for the most part. 

12 



Methods and activities are also largely built-in and defined 
by the structure of the lessons, but might more easily be 
defined by a manual for the lesson set 'for each level. Evalu- 
ation goals are built into the performance objectives, which 
provide for quantification of achievement. Such evaluation 
may be largely subjective, however, inasmuch as extensive 
formal testing in each lesson by the teacher would probably 
discourage most students. Secondly, each module contains 
performance objectives which are stated in terms that lend 
themselves to easy evaluation of behaviors that each student 
exhibits as result of exposure to and participation in that 
module. Records are kept which take the form of a check- 
list covering all the performance objectives for the materi- 
als. With this specific a recored, the student enjoys more 
flexible exit-reentry situations and sees his progress quite 
clearly. 

The third component or component cluster covers language 
skills. This material provides practice in audio-lingual 
skills and in reading and writing of material previously 
learned orally. Students practice dialog material, do ques- 
tion-and-answer exercises, practice dialog sentences in new 
and/or related contexts, and do drills that isolate and 
provide practice on some of the structures included in the 
particular lesson so that the students learn them well enough 
to form analogies and use tiie structures in other contexts. 
This is accomplished by a progression of drills, the first""" • 
of which are very tightly structured and the latter of which 
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call foi randoip aud creative responses from the student. 
Along with this type of practice, the student works with a 
reading passage, copying exercises and/or written drills. 
He also studies the vocabulary of the lesson, although it is 
first taught contextually. He then has activities in which 
he can use the language, such as class discussions. The 
fact that controversy is sometimes built into the dialogs 
(the dialogs can be between proponents of two or mor'j differ- 
ent viewpoints in any topic) helps provide material that 
will generate these discussions. The use of all these 
approaches varies from level to level, of course. 

ESL Level 

Of necessity, the approach for the English as a Second 
Language level is more highly specified, as the internal 
consistency has to be greater in order to take into account 
the highly limited knowledgfs of the language possessed by 
the students. For this and for each other level, it is 
desirable to have a master chart of basic language structure 
and vocabulary to use in order to insure that all essential 
patterns and words be covered in the given sequence of • 
lessons. 

There must be a distinction between ESL for the non- 
educated and ESL for those who have prior education in their 
native tongue. Material prepared for the latter group can 
be paced more rapidly and can rely more on analogy than that 
prepared for the "basic" group. That material of necessity 
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is based on extensive repetition and drill. In the basic 
material there must also be a more decided effort to progress 
logically from emphasis on comprehension to emphasis on 
controlled speaking to emphasis on "free" speech. 

Reading and writing are also built in with a sliding 
scale of emphasis. For example, students first learn sight 
reading of familiar vocabulary and phrases, moving later 
to sounding out new words and new topics. For the basic 
group with non-readers, one should first emphasize initial 
consonants, then initial clusters and last initial vowels. 
At that point, "sounding out" technique, are taught. 

Advanced Level 

Although the advanced (II, III) level materials might 
have many of the same elements as the ESL, (dialogs, drills, 
etc.), needs and emphasis might cause the lessons to assume 
different outlines. The need will more often be for material 
suitable to generate discussion, so that language may be 
practiced as "free" speech, even though in a controlled 
framework. Drills (and the dialog and/or reading material 
itself) are designed more for remedial purposes in grammar 
or for vocabulary expansion rather than for acquisition of 
linguistic "basics". The discussion method is the key here, 
but variety will occur in keeping with a desired flexibility. 

Insofar as the amount of time to be devoted to the fore- 
gping activities is concerned, the primary guideline to keep 
in mind is an approximate span of fifteen minutes for each 
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activity or exercise. Attention may be lost if the activity 
continues longer than this. Other than that, the amount of 
time available should serve as a guide. 

,. The content of these language-oriented materials first 
centers on everyday situatipns in which a student is likely 
to need to function linguistically. In addition, the staff 
selects and integrates content from other areas to fulfill 
the academic objectives and the socio-psychological objec- 
tives. This selection is random in many cases, since each 
lesson is to be self-contained; and continuity is not a 
goal. At times, however, the progression from simple to 
more difficult material must be provided. For example, 
division material would naturally be integrated at some 
point after addition material. Many of these goals are 
met at least in part through the perceptive choice of activ- 
ities as well as content and through successful participa- 
tion in discussion activities which help raise the student's 
self-concept and self-confidence in interactional situations. 'n^f 
Logically, these types of activities follow much of the other 
material in the lessons or modules. The student progresses 
from learning about himself and about ways to function in 
society to actual participation. 

All sorts of standard reference materials on the fields 
covered in the content objectives were consulted for ideas 
on subject matter to include in science, social studies, 
math, English, etc. Standard works on methodology were 
consulted for ideas on activities to suggest, including 
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discussion and tutoring. In making these selections many 
of the choices involved were dictated by common sense and 
common knowledge of the needed functional academic skills. 
Also choices were evaluated in light of their possible 
contribution to the achievement of the socio-psychological 
objectives. Helping the students achieve these objectives 
should indeed be the guiding principal throughout such a 
project. 

Nature of the Controlled Experiment Design 

For purposes of testing the Por Fin curriculum, two 
groups of students were used, referred to hereafter as the 
Experimental and Control groups. Each group was divided 
into three levels— ESL/l , II, III. The Experimental group 
was composed of students recruited by the Por Fin staff, 
following the procedure outlined below in the section on 
"Sample Selection". These students were presented curricu- 
lum materials developed by Por Fin. The Control group was 
composed of students attending classes at that time in the 
three adult learning centers participating in the experiment. 
These students used the standard ABE material. 

Por Fin provided the Experimental group two weekly 
classes totaling four hours a week of instruction. Because 
Por Fin had no control over the exposure received by the 
students in the Control group, their exposure varied up to 
as high as 30 hours per week. Control of this variable 
would have made the interpertation of results much easier, 
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However, at least one can surmise that wherever the Exper- 
imental group achieved greater success, then did so despite 
having less class time. 

Both groups were subjected to the measurement devices 
explained below in the section on "Research Instrumentation". 
Standardized methods of administation wore followed. 
Devices were given in the same order to each group. 

Classes began on September 12, 1972, and ran through 
February 15, 1973, a period of five months. Thanksgiving 
and Christmas holidays notwithstanding. Ideally, a time 
period in which there were no long holiday interruptions 
would have better served the purposes of the exf, riment, 
but there is no such period of any length during the school 
year. 

Another variable which the staff could not control was 
the type of facilities available. Por Fin undoubtely had 
the worst of the four units involved. Since some studies 
have suggested a correlation between pleasantness of envi- 
ronment and rate of learning, this variable should be held 
constant if possible. However, once again, it simply 
indicates that wherever the Experimental group achieved 
greater success, they did so despite physical inequalities. 

Teaching methods were not held constant nor was there 
a serious attempt to do so. Again, administrative limita- 
tions did not permit a rigid training period to insure 
uniformity. Also, the type of curriculum materials in many 
ways dictates the teaching method. A more valid result, it 
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was felt, would be achieved by allowing the curriculum to 
reflect the teaching methods # Specifics were obtained in 
the teacher questionnaires, however, and will be discussed 
subsequently. 

Sample Selection 

In order to test the curriculum, it was necessary to 
implement the experiment described above. Originally the 
staff had hoped to supply the students for both the Control 
and Experimental groups. Because of limited time and staff, 
it became apparent that the task would be too burdensome. 
In addition, the centers concerned were already working at 
near capacity. Therefore, the ten current classes at the 
learning centers were used. An effort was made to enroll 
in the sample at least 30 students from each level for both 
the Experimental and Control groups. No criteria for 
membership in the Control sample was maintained other than 
the requirements that the student be currently enrolled in 
the level at which he was to be placed in the sample and 
that he have the specific number of years of previous 
schooling; 0-3 for ESL/Level I, 4-6 for Level II, and 7-11 
for Level III. 

The selection of the Experimental sample was more 
complicated. A random sampling technique was employed. 
The sample was weighted toward residents of the Model Cities 
Neighborhood, the economically disadvantaged, and Spanish 
speakers. For the most part, door-to-door recruitment filled 



the rolls for ESL/Level I, while use of the media provided 
most of the sample for Level III. Level II enrollment 
resulted from a good mixture of the two techniques. The 
goal of 30 students in each level was met. In both cases 
this allowed for at least a 50% drop-out rate before the 
statistically desirable minimum of 15 students was reach- 
ed, this being a normally predictable attrition rate. 

The initial sample in both groups was composed of 
those persons who completed the Passive Language and Mathe- 
matics Test and remained in class for at least two periods. 
Anyone who left the groups after that point was considered 
a drop-out unless they attained a GED. Only persons who 
completed all four testing devices during both the pre- 
and post-test periods were considered as members of the 
sample during the compilation of the final evaluation tabu- 
lations. 

Measurement Devices 

When a project is an experimental situation, devices 
must be used to provide a basis for comparison and evalua- 
tion. For Por Fin, these devices took the form of tests, 
rating scales, and questionnaires. Each device will be 
discussed in detail below. The conclusions drawn from 
each device are presented in Parr III under "Interpretation 
of Results". A sample copy of each device is contained in 
the appendix. (See Appendices 1-10). 
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Passive Lang uag e and Math Test 

After a perusal of available tests, the staff decided 
to employ a test developed by the Camp Gary Job Corps for 
use with ESL students. The language sections for Level II 
and Level III were written by Dr. Barbara McDougall Gonzalez 
and Greg Davenport. A math section was added by Tony DeLeon 
and Fabian Cortez. Input was solicited from the Control 
groups centers, and some changes were made to insure maxi- 
mum congruence with structures, content, and vocabulary from 
both sets of materials to be used in the study. 

Although the test was designed to provide an overall 
measurement of language and math skills, the math section 
could have had more work problems. The language section 
measured only the passive skills of the students, primarily 
their reading comprehension. No action was taken to correct 
the math deficiencies as the discovery came after the test- 
ing. The language portions were bolstered by use of a 
Language Proficiency Rating Scale. 

Students were asked tcr^work as far as possible in the 
language sections and then do the same in the math section. 
They were given as much time as they desired. Usually no 
more than 2 hours was needed. The same test was used for 
both the pre- and post-test period. 

Language Proficiency Rating Scale 

This scale was designed to give an indication of progress 
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in the active language areas of speaking and writing and a 
measure of aural comprehension, as well as another gauge of 
reading comprehension ability. It was originally designed 
by the Language School at Lackland Air Force Base for use 
with the training and was revised for this special use by 
Dr. Barbara McDougall Gonzalez. The scales were completed 
by the student's teacher at the beginning of the test period 
and again at the end of the period. 

Self"Concept Rating Scale 

Por Fin was concerned that the curriculum provide 
development in areas other than those traditionally associ- 
ated with adult education or academic achievement. Of 
particular importance was the student's perception of himself 
and his ability to relate to a complex society. Outside 
raters were employed both befor^ and after the teaching 
period to provide self -concept ratings. The raters rated 
the same students both times in order to keep any subjective 
bias constant. 

Social-Functioning Test 

Also of importance was the student's ability to func- 
tion in day-to-day affairs. Several general areas, includ- 
ing political awareness, newspaper use, library use, health 
needs, consumer affairs, etc., were isolated as those with 
which the student would likely come into contact. Questions 
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were developed to test the student's ability to function 
within these general areas. By necessity the test is 
normative. Evaluation must therefore be normative. It is 
of great use in gaining insights into a student's weak 
functioning areas, as well as providing a point of compari- 
son. The test was given both before and after the test 
period. This test was developed by Greg Davenport and 
translated into Spanish by Dr. Gonzalez and Sylvia Rodriguez 
for use with ESL students. 

Teacher Evaluation of Materials and Students 

Each Por Fin lesson had a set of performance objectives 
which served as a base for the development of performance 
evaluation criteria. After the completion of each lesson 
the teacher evaluated each student on the basis of these 
objectives. This gave the teacher not only a chance to 
gauge the student's performance, but also an opportunity to 
see if the performance objectives of the lesson were well 
related to the content and method of presentation of the 
curriculum. If several students did not fulfill the same 
objective, then a note was made to revise either the curri- 
culum or the objectives, whichever seemed more feasible. 

Student Evaluation of Classes 

Periodically, usually once every 2-4 class meetings, 
the Experimental group students were given an opportunity to 
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express their opinions on the curriculum and methods covered 
during that day's class. They were also asked if there were 
areas in which they felt they needed more work. Several 
modules were developed as a result of their recommendations. 

Student Questionnaire 

The student questionnaire was intended to give the 
student an opportunity to evaluate the overall project. It 
was administered after the teat period by the teachers in 
both groups. It gave the students an opportunity to express 
their feelings on the value of the teachers, the curriculum 
style, and subject matter. It also offered them a chance to 
recommend changes they would have made. 

Teacher Questionnaire 

The teacher questionnaire was design*ed|, to give the 
teacher an opportunity to state how he rated the curriculum 
materials used in his class. It provided space to comment 
on how they perceived the curriculum needs of students. 
This can be correlated with the answers of the students. 
Finally, it offered a chance for the teacher to make recom- 
mendations for changes. This questionnaire was answered 
after the test period by teachers from both groups. 
Responses on this instrument are also compared to those 
from a Por Fin II questionnaire to check evolution of atti- 
tudes. 
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Administrator Questionnaire 

The administrator questionnaire was designed to give 
the administrator a chance to rate present curricula and 
make recommendations for changes. Like the other question- 
naires, it was administered only to both groups after the 
test period. 

Statistical Devices 
Overview 

In order to provide input from all facets of the adult 
education situation in question, various instruments and 
indicators for both teachers and administrators as well as 
for students were developed. The data obtained from these 
instruments provided a partial basis for the final revision 
and development of the curriculum that has been utilized. 
The results of these efforts ar« divided into descriptive 
and sampling statistics. Those items that were considered 
relevant from the various research instruments that were 
used are presented (findings sections) in graphical and 
tabular form with their appropriate descriptive narratives 
so as to assure clarification of any ambiguities that might 
be inadvertently projected. 

The teachers' questionnaires were designed to elicit 
relevant information with respect to teaching methodology 
utilized, as well as student objectives as perceived by the 
instructors. Additionally, subjects taught in each particu- 
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lar level were examined in order to compare them with those 
subject areas that were being developed and used with the 
experimental group. In addition to the teacher questionnaire 
instructors in both the experimental and control groups rated 
each individual student on a Language Proficiency Scale so 
as to ascertain the student's comprehension, speaking, 
reading, and writing proficiency. 

Students' questionnaires were designed with respect to 
two major areas of concern: first from the stand point of 
acquiring data that would convey to the researcher the 
reasons why students came to class, and secondly, to obtain 
the kind of input that could be provided by the student. 
This latter objective was an attempt to discover those areas 
of study that were perceived by the student as relevant. 

The Inferred Self-Concept Scale, developed by Dr. E. L. 
McDaniel of Southwest Texas University, was used to determine 
the attitudinal change that occured within and between both 
the experimental and control groups. The Wilcoxon Signed- 
Ranks Test, a non-parametric test, was employed to compare 
distributions coriflljting of matched groups. This test, 
performed on both the experimental and control groups, 
consisted of a pre- and post-rating of individual students. 
A Mann-\\^itney U-Test was also performed for all levels of 
the experimental vs. control group. Results from each of 
these tests are presented in the findings section of this 
report. 

The sampling statistic methods used on the pre- vs. post- 
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test consisted of an analysis of variance to determine if 
there was a significant difference in the performance of the 
various grups, T-ratio analysis for each comparable group, 
and a chi-square analysis to determine the project's success 
with respect to student retention. Finally, for the benefit 
of the non-technical reader, all data and statistical proce- 
dures used in the compilation of this report have been 
included in the appendix. 

Cognitive Domain 

Both within and between group analyses were done on 
scores on the passive language-math test to determine the 
effectiveness of the curriculum used with the experimental 
group. An F-ratio test was performed to see if the means 

m 

of the two groups differed signif iciantly. T-ratio was used 
to test individual levels within the groups. 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 

Post Score Post Score 

Level I Level I N.S. (B .05 

Level II Level II t^.05 

Level III Level III t<.01 

(T-ratio analysis was performed to determine the significance 

of the difference between the means of experimental and 
control groups) 



\ 
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EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 

Pre-test vs. Post-test Pre-test vs. Post-test 

Level I t Level I N.S. (a .05 

Level II N.S. @ .05 Level II t/.Ol 

Level III N.S. (P .05 Level III N.S. @ .05 
(T-Ratio performed for each level in the experimental and 
control groups) 

Affective Domain 

A Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks Test was performed to determine 
if there was a significant difference in student *s attitudes. 
This was done by comparing pre- and post-ratings on the 
Inferred Self -Concept Rating Scale within the two groups by 
levels. 

» 

EXPERIMENTAL GROUP CONTROL GROUP 

Pre-Rating vs. Post-Rating Pre-Rating vs. Post-Rating 
Level I t^L.Ol Level I N.S. (P .05 level 

Level II tZ.Jl Level II N.S. (P .05 level 

Level III N.S. (P .05 level Level III N.S. (P .05 level 

A Mann-Whitney U-Test was performed to determine if 
there were any significant difference in attitudinal outlook 
of Experimental vs. Control group. This was one by comparing 
the post-ratings of the groups on the Self-Concept Scale. 
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EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 



CONTROL GROUP 



Post-Ratings (P Time2 
Level I 



Post-Ratings & Timeg 

Level I N.S. (9 .05 level 



Level II 



Level II 



N.S. (? .05 level 



Level III 



Level III N.S. (a .05 level 



Furthennore, data from the student questionnaires, 
administrator questionnaires, and teacher questionniares were 
tabulated to determine the measures of central tendency for 
the items in each particular instrument. 

Explan ation of Statisti cal De vice s 

T_ he_ Ma nn -Whitney U-Test . The Mann-Whitney U-Test 
is a rank test for two independent samples at the same 
time. The Mann-Whitney U-Test done for self -concept 
post-ratings for Levels I, II, and III, Experimental 
versus Control groups, shows no appreciable difference 
in attitudinal outlook of respective groups. 

The Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks Test . The Wilcoxon- 
Signed-Ranks Test is also.^used with data such as ranks 
or classified frequencies. It is a non-parametric 
test used to compare distributions consisting of match- 
ed groups: the same individual or group tested under 
two conditions. Furthermore, since the self -concept 
scale provided only ordinal data— which arises from the 
operation of rank ordering— it was necessary to resort 
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to a test that did not have to estimate any of the 
population characteristics. This test performed on 
the experimental group shows a significant difference 
in attitudinal outlook from the time students were 
enrolled in the program to the time of termination 
(completion). Similar analysis performed on students 
or the control group shows no significant difference 
in attitudinal outlook. The experimental group Level I 
with a T=68 was found to be significant at the .01 level 
of probability, whilo the T=4 for the control group 
Level I was found to be non- significant at the .05 level. 
The T=0 for Level II Experimental group was significant 
at the .01 level of the Control Groups T, 27.5 with 
^R-S * ^^ic^ found to be non-signiciant at the .05 
level of probability. Finally the T values for both 
the Experimental and Control groups for Level III was 
found to be non- significant at the .05 level. 

T-Ratio . This statistic provides the means with 
which to answer the question which most psychological, 
sociological, and educational experiments set out to 
answer; namely, if one group is treated in one way and 
another group in a different way, will there be a 
difference in their resulting behavior? Will there be 
a "real" difference in the mean performance of the two 
groups? Furthermore, it made possible statements of 
probability about the differences between the arithmetic 
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means of the two groups involved in the experiment. 
Finally, the data obtained from the Passive Language 
Test was interval data - that is, data whose units or 
intervals of measurement are equal, which makes it 
appropriate to use a T-Ratio test.^ 



F-Ratio . The analysis of variance (F-Ratio) is 
a statistical method which provides an objective 
criterion for deciding whether the variability between 
groups is large enough in comparison with the variabil- 
ity within groups to justify the inference that the 
arithmetic means of the population from which the 
different groups were dravm are not all the same. 
Since the levels of the experimental group and the 
three levels of the experimental group and the three 
levels of the control group were exposed to a different 
curriculum as well as to a different teaching technique 
(ie. audio- lingual ) , it was felt appropriate to use 
the F-Ratio. 

Chi- Square. In contrast to measurement data. 



4 

Janet T. Spence, et al . E lementary S tat i s t ic s « p. 99. 
New York, Appleton-Century-Crof ts. New York, 1966. 

^S. S. Stevens, "On the Theory of Scales of Measurement," 
Science . 103: 677-680, 1946. 

Ibid . Elementary Statistics , p. 147-67. 
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there are data expressed as classified frequencies. 
This means that the data are recorded in terms of the 
number of individuals who fall into each of two or 

7 

more discrete categories. Since an analysis of the 
attrition rate was a strict dichotomy of either the 
student dropped out or persisted in class, it was 
justifiable to use a chi-square analysis. Further- 
more, it was nominal data, and this technique is the 

Q 

appropriate one to use with this type of data. 



7 

Ibid. Elementary Statistics , pp. 167-180. 

g 

Ibid. "On the Theory of Scales of Measurement," 
pp. 677-680. 
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ANALYSIS AND PRESENTATION OF TEST RESULTS 



ERIC 



Overview 



The four student performance measurement devices 
described on the following page were treated statistically 
in order to judge the effectiveness of the Por Fin curricu- 
lum relative to the curriculum used in the control group. 
Both within-group and between-group analyses were done. 
The results of these comparisons follow. In addition, 
other variables which can be quantified are subjected to 
statistical analysis. 

Passive Language and Math Test 

Between-GrouD Comoarisions . One analysis consisted 
of a T-Ratio test for each of Levels I, II, and III. The 
purpose of this analysis was to compare the Experimental 
with the Control group performance based upon the post-test 
scores on the Passive Language and Math Test, referred to 
hereafter simply the post-test. For Level I, statistical 
findings show a post-test mean of 75.0 with a standard 
deviation of 22.4 for the experimental group and a post- 
test mean of 81 with a standard deviation of 25.0 for the 
control group (Table 1). 

As can be readily seen, a t = .555 was non-significant 
at the .05 level with degrees of freedom - df = 29. 
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Table 1 

T-Ratio Analysis Experimental vs. Control Group 

Level I 



GrouDS 


Post 
Mean Score 


S tandard 
Deviation 


df 


t 


ExDerimental 


75 


22.4 


2^ 


.555 
NS <? .05 


Control 


85 


25 



These results can be attributed in part to the fact that 
during the course of the study the Control group had an 
attrition rate of 85.6% while the Experimental group's drop- 
out rate was only 35.0%. A chi-square analysis (Table 2) 

2 

shows a significant difference in drop-out rate -X = 19.98 
with df=l. A plausible explanation could be that those 
14.6% of the control group that persisted in the program, as 
compared to 63% in the Experimental group, were those that 
were highly motivated and hence through their own tenacity 
and resourcefulness outperformed the Experimental group 
Level I students. Further inquiry needs to be done in this 
problem area utilizing a research design that makes allow- 
ances for extraneous variables, such as students* personal 
motivation, mental maturity and usage of residual techniques 
for compensation of drop-out rate. 
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Table 2 

Chi-Square Analysis on Student Retention 
Experimental vs. Control Group 

Level I 



GrouDs 


Persisted 


DroDDed 


Total 


ExDerimental 


25 


14 


39 


Control 


6 


34 


40 


Total 


31 


48 


79 



Table 3 shows a post- test mean of 113.4 with a standard 
deviation of 17,1 for the Level II Experimental group and a 
post-test mean of AOl.O with a standard deviation of 16.8 
for the Level II Control group. A t=:2.175 was significant 
at the .05 level of probability with df-19. This time a 
chi-square ananlysis, x^=.249 with df=l, on student retention 
(Table 4) was non-significant at the ,05 level. 

/' 

Tabie 3 

T-Ratio Analysis for Experimental vs. Control Groups 

Level II 



GrouDs 


Post 
Mean Score 


S tandard 
Deviation 


df 


t 


ExDerimental 


111.4 


17.1 


19 


2.175 
t .05 


Control 


101.0 


16.8 
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Table 4 

Chi-Square Analysis on Student Retention 

Level 2 



GrouDs 


Persisted 


Dropped 


Total 


Experimental 


7 


14 


21 


Control i 


14 


21 


35 


Total 


21 


35 


56 



Results (Table 5) of the T-Ratio test for Level III 

shows a post-test mean of 141.4 with a standard deviation 

of 7.1 for the Experimental group and a post- test mean of 

119.3 with a standard deviation of 3.7 for the Control 

group. Again a chi-square analysis (Table 6) on student 
2 

retention, x =.466 with df=l, indicated non- significance in 
the attrition rate for the Experimental vs. Control group 
for this particular level. 



Table 5 

T-Ratio Analysis for Experimental vso Control Group 

Level 3 



Groups 


Post-Test 
Means 


S tandard 
Deviation 


df 


t 


Experimental 


141.4 


7.1 


28 


3.87 
t .01 


Control 


119.3 


3.7 
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Table 6 

Chi-Square Analysis on Student Retention 

Level 3 



GrouD 


Persisted 


DroDoed 


Total 


Experimental 


10 


12 


22 


Control 


20 


34 


54 


Total 


30 


46 


76 



Within-Group Comparisons . The preceding analyses were 
based on the post-test cumulative score for the Experimental 
and Control groups. Within-group T-Ratio tests, using non- 
cumulative scores, were also performed for each of the levels 
of both the Experimental and Control groups. These analyses 
were based on pre- and post-test scores obtained from each 
level. 

At th-^.s time it would be beneficial to digress from 
the main point of discussion and recapitulate some of the 
salient internal characteristics of the pre-post test that 
was utilized. The testing instrument that was administered 
to the experimental and control groups was divided into four 
distinct parts, one of which was designed to measure the 
overall mathematical abilities of both groups, while each of 
the other three sections dealt exclusively with materials 
that were felt appropriate for a particular level. The struc- 
ture of the i-est was such that each succeeding section was 
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more difficult to work than the preceding one. Hence, Level 
III students would be expected to complete Level II material 
but not conversely; that is, Level II students were not 
expected to work Level III problems. 

This being the case, the Project findings were treated 
statistically on the basis of parallel- and single-group 
separations. For the parallel method, two groups of subjects 
were used; one was treated to the Por Fin curriculum, while 
the other group was exposed to the traditional methods and 
materials that were being used in the regular adult educa- 
tion classeso Each level in the Experimental group was 
compared to its equivalent level in the Control group. 
Results of this endeavor are presented in the first part of 
the "sampling statisitcs" section of this report. To comple- 
ment this analysis, a "single-group method" of observation 
was also employed. That is, each group was tested for signi- 
ficance of difference in performance at time of entry and 
exit into the project. 

Even though the statistical findings for Level I Experi- 
mental vs. Control group were non-significant, a separate 
analysis of these groups shows quite different results. The 
Experimental group has a non-cumulative pre- test mean of 

40.2 and a post- test mean of 45.0, with a post-test standard 
deviation of 2.2. The Control group had a pre-test mean of 

45.3 and a post- test mean of 43.7, with a standard deviation 
of 2.6. It is interesting to note (Table 7) that the Control 
group actually decreased in mean value. The pre- versus 



post-test comparison for the Experimental group yielded a 
t«4.13, which was singificant at the .01 level of probabil- 
ity, while a similar comparison on the Control group with 
a t=1.09 was non- significant at the .05 level. 

Table 7 

T-Ratio for Experimental and Control Group 
Non-Cumulative Scores 

Level 1 



GrouDS 


Pre-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Std. Dev. 


t 


Experimental 


40.2" 


45.0 


2.2 




Control 


45.3 


43.7 


2.6 


NS @ .05 level 



As previously indicated, Level II students in the Experiment- 
al grouD did substantially better on the post-test cumula- 
tive-scores analysis than did the Control group; but a 
comparision of Level II groups using non-cumulative scores 
shows slightly different results. As depicted on Table 8 
the Experimental group had a pre-test mean of 11.4 and a 
post-test mean of 15.0, with a post-test standard deviation 
of 2.05; while the Control group had a pre-test mean of 11.6 
and a post-test mean of 14.1 with a post-test standard 
deviation of 1.66. 
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Table 8 

T-Ratio for Experimental and Control Group 
Non-Cumulative Scores 

Level 2 





Pre-Test 


Post-Test 


Std. Error of Diff, 






Groups 


Mean 


Mean 


Between Means 


t 




ExDerimeTital 


11.4 


15 


2.05 


1.26 


7 


Control 


11.6 


14.1 


1.66 


2.60 


13 



In comparing the overall performance of the Experimental 
and Control groups for Level III, significant difference at 
the .01 level was found to exist between the means of the 
two groups « A closer analysis of both groups (Table 9) 
shows slightly different results. 

The Experimental group had a pre-test mean of 36.2 
and a post-test mean of 39.4, with a standard error of the 
difference between means of 1.68; while the Control group 
had a pre-test mean of 32 » 5 and a post-test mean of 35.0, 
with a standard error of the difference between means of 
2.39. A T-Ratio of 1.05 for the Control group was found to 
be non-significant. The Experimental* s group of 1.90 vas 
also non- significant at the .05 level. 
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Table 9 

T-Ratio for Experimental and Control Group 
Non-Cumulative Scores 

Level 3 



GrouDS 


Pre-Test 
Mean 


Post-Test 
Mean 


Std. Error of Diff . 
Between Means 


t 


N 


ExDerimental 


36.2 


39.4 


1.68 


1.90 


10 


Control 


32.5 


35.0 


2.39 


1.05 


11 



Self -Concept Ratin£ Scale 

Heretofore the statistics that were being used to 
analyze the Por Fin data were based on the assumptions that 
the vaiables that were measured were normally distributed 
in the population xrom which the samples were obtained. 
Because the reliability of the rater had not being taken 
into consideration at the outset of the project, it was felt 
that non-parametric technique s-which make no use of para- 
metric values and which are based on less resLricting 
assumptions than those underlying parametric ones concern- 
ing the shape of the dititribution of the characteristics 
being measured-would best be utilized in examining the data 
obtained from the self-concept scale. 

The Inferred Self-Concept Scale, developed by Dr. E. L. 
McDaniel of Southwest Texas University, was used ir gauging 
the attitudinal changes that had occurred within the Experi- 
mental and Control groups as well as the comparison of 
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changes in attitude that had taken place between these two 
groups. The Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks Test was employed to 
compare distributions consisting of matched groups. That 
is, it was used for within-group comparison. Each level 
in both groups was rated at the onset of the testing period 
and at the end of the testing period. For purposes of 
quantification, the scale was divided into two sections: 
those categories which showed improvement as one moved up 
the scale and those which showed improvement as one moved 
down the scale. In reference to the degree of attitudinal 
change that occurred within each group, it was found that 
the Experimental group Level I with a T of 68 was signifi- 
cant at the .05 level of probability, while the Control 
group Level I with a T of 4 was non- significant at the same 
level of probability. Experimental group Level II had a T 
of 0 which was significant at the .01 level, while the same 
level in the Control group had a non-significant T of 27.5. 
A T of 12 o 5 and 53.5 for Level III Experimental and Control 
groups respectively was found to be non- significant. 
Results of these analyses are found in Tables 10 through 12. 

A Mann-Whitney U-Test was also performed for all 
levels— Experimental vs. Control group. This was the between- 
group comparison for testing at the same time. As shown in 
Tables 13 through 15, the attitudinal change that occurred 
was non-significant at the .05 level of probability for any 
level in either group. 
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Within-GrouD Comparison 

Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks Test 
Experimental and Control Group 
Table 10 

Level I 



GrouDs 


N 


Ns-R 


T 


Experimental 


25 


25 


68 .05 


Control 


6 


6 


4 N.S. (a .05 




Table 


11 








Level 


II 






GrouDs 


N 


Ns-R 


T 


Experimental 


7 


7 


0 .01 


Control 


JJU 


13 


27.5 N.S. 0 .05 



I 

I 

Table 12 
Level III 



Groups 


N 


Ns-R 


T 


Experimental 


10 


8 


12.5 N.S. (9 .05 


Control 


20 


18 


54.5 N.S. .3 .05 
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Betveen-GrouD Comparison 



Mann-Whitney U-Test 
Experimental Group vs. Control Group 

Table 13 
Level 1 



Groups 


N 




U 


Ue 


N1N2 


u 




Experimental 


25 


435 


40 


75 


150 


19.95 


1.75 

N.S. (a .05 


Control 


6 


61 


110 



Table 14 
Level 2 



Groups 


N 


R 


U 


Ue 


N1N2 


u 




Experimental 


7 


98.5 


27.5 


49 


98 


13.29 


1.6 

N.S. 0 .05 


Control 


14 


132.5 


70.5 



Table 15 
Level 3 



Groups 


N 


TR 


U 


Ue 


N1N2 


u 




Experimental 


10 


154.5 


100.5 


100 


200 


22.5 


.022 

N.S. (? .05 


Control 


20 


310.5 


99.5 



Table 16 
Analysis of Variance 



Source of Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


F 


P 


Between-GrouDs 


42.881 




8576.20 


32.36 


,01 


Within-GrouDs 


20.083 


76 








Totals 


62.964 


81 









Finally an analysis of variance— which is a statistical 
method that provides an objective criterion for deciding 
whether the variability between-groups is large enough in 
comparison with the variability within-groups to justify the 
inference that the arithemetic means of the population from 
which the different groups were drawn are not alltthe same- 
depicts a large variation with reference to the sum of mean 
squares between-groups and the siim of mean squares within- 
groups. The sum of mean squares (MS) between-groups was 
8576.20 whereas the MS within-groups was 264.60. Hence an 
F-Ratio of this magnitude— F=3 2. 36 at the .01 level of 
probability with df^Sl— indicates the difference in performance 
of the various groups in both the Experimental and Control 
groups could not have occurred by chance. In part this 
difference can be attributed to the effect of the Por Fin 
curriculum. 
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Language Proficiency Rating Scale 



The Language Proficiency Rating Scale was intended to 
give an indication of active -language proficiency. It was 
developed by the Language School at Lackland Air Force Base 
for use with non-American trainees and was adapted for use 
in this experiment 

As with any rating scale, the results must be viewed 
with some skepticism. The subjective bias of the teacher 
or differences in interpretation of the categories cr aid 
make notable differences in the ratings assigned. For at 
least some of the Control group students, scales were filled 
out by someone other than the teacher. Again, the results 
could have been affected. 

The results have been separated by levels into the 
Por Fin Experimental group and the Control group. 

The tables below show a rating at the beginning of the 
test period and one at the end of the period for all students 
who completed the courses of study. The average score in 
each section is shown. The increase column reflects the 
difference between the first and second rating. 

The table shows that in most instances there was very 
little difference between the two groups. The Experimental 
group did better in three of four categories in Level I, one 
of four in Level II, and one of four in Level III. However, 
differences were not great enough to warrant concern in any 
direction. The factors mentioned above could more than off- 
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set any differences. Almost all categories in both groups 
showed improvement. 

There also seems to be a direct correlation between 
starting levels and amount of increase. For example, 
Por Fin Level I showed more increase than Control Level 1. 
Por Fin also had a lower first-round rating Lovel I. 
Conversely, Por Fin Levels II and III showed less increase 
than Control Levels I and II. At the same time, first- 
round ratings were higher in the Por Fin group. It appears 
possible that the higher the initial ratings, and thus the 
less room for improvement, the lower the amount of improve- 
ment there actually is. 

Natually the question of replicability arises. On the 
basis of the sample, it must be stated that a replication 
of this portion of the study could produce very unsimilar 
results. Although overall average improvement was greater 
for the Experimental group, no linkages can be maintained 
under close scrutiny as to the efficacy of either the 
Por Fin curriculum cr traditional curriculum. Any cognate 
studies should place a greater emphasis on measuring active- 
language skills. While it is not recommended that the 
Language Proficiency Rating Scale be abandoned, it is 
suggested that tighter controls be maintained on those fill- 
ing in the scales and that new devices be utilized to 
augment the findings. 
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Social" Functioning Test 

Although all the students involved in the social 
functioning test showed improvement between pre- and post- 
testing, there were certain discrepancies which preclude 
full presentation of statistics and therefore full discus- 
sion and comparison. Although there were several factors 
underlying this area of difficulty, the primary source of 
invalidation was the fact that duplicate pre-tests were 
submitted for a number of the students in the control sample, 
this making it impossible to record a single valid score 
for each person. For this reason, only post-test scores are 
presented for the control-group students. Persual of these 
figures reveals two salient aspects. First, the final 
scores for the control group were not as high as those for 
the experimental group, although no test of significance 
could be made on the differences inasmuch as the statistics 
are incomplete and not of a type suitable for such a test. 
Secondly, scores for all three levels were much the same. 

For the experimental group, scores were within a close 
range for Levels I and II on both pre- and post-tests, with 
a much higher average score for Level III students in both 
cases. There were high percentages of improvement for the 
three levels at 81% for Level I, 39% for Level II, and 
60% for Level III. The gap between final scores for the 
control and experimental samples was particularly pronounced 
for Level III. 
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Questionnaires 
Overview 

Por Fin III distributed various questionnaires in an 
effort to ascertain the thoughts and opinions of the 
students, teachers, and administrators of both the control 
and experimental groups. A few of the questions on the 
teacher questionnaire and the administrator questionnaire 
were similar; for example, the teachers and administrators 
were both queried on their educational and teaching experi- 
ence, as this is relevant in both cases. 

Another opinion requested of the teachers and adminis- 
trators concerned the appropriateness of the curriculum. 
Occasionally teachers may not be satisified with curriculum 
provided in their particular canter but are forced to use 
it because of administration decisions. On the other hand, 
the teachers and administrators may have good rapport and 
agree on the curriculum furnished. Note has been made in 
the narratives below of differences in responses. 

Although some of the questions were similar, most of 
the questions asked of the administrators were demographic, 
whereas most of those asked of the teachers requested opinions 
about instructional matters. 

The teacher questionnaire requested a description of 
the method used in teaching (lecture, tutoring, use of 
programmed material, group discussion, etc.). This was 
utilized to compare the methods employed by both groups. 

Another question included in the teacher questionnaire 

as 



required the teachers to list what they thought were some 
of the students' objectives. The inclusion of this question 
would allow for a comparison of what the teachers thought 
the students' objectives weie and the actual stated objec- 
tives of the students. 

The student questionnaire was oriented toward gauging 
student opinions of clar^ses and curriculum. Again, note 
has been made in the narratives of differences in impre- 
sions between the groups. Because of limited space only 
those questions whose response were deemed to be most signi- 
ficant were analyzed. 

Student Questionnaire 

Demographic Data . The preliminary section of the 
student questionniare elicited demographic information. 
The chart which follows depicts the breakdown of the 
data for both the Experimental and Control groups with 
respect to age, sex, and language -culture composition. 
As shovm on the chart, these subjects in the experi- 
mental group were under twenty-one years of age with 
two being male and one female; while the control group 
had a total of four subjects classified in this age 
bracket with three being female and one male. 

As can be readily seen, in the twenty- two through 
forty-five year age class intf;rval, the experimental 
group was evenly divided; while the control group had 
ten female students and only 3 male students. In the 
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forty-six year or older age bracket, the Experimental 
class consisted of two male and twelve female. The 
Control group was more evenly dispersed, eight being 
male and eleven female. 

Finally, the language-culture classification 
of students, the Experimental and Control groups had 
35 but 34 Spanish-speaking student respectively. 

The relative percentages of males to femaleslqnd 
one age group to another are favorably consistent' with 
national norms for adult education. The Experimental 
group was slightly younger than the Control groups, 
but generally speaking, they were quite comparable. 
Nearly all participants in both groups were Spanish- 
speaking, a situation consistent with the intent of the 
project. Since no unusual factors were revealed here, 
no particular inference need be made abotiit the answers 
given subsequently; they can be taken to those of a 
representative sample. 



DEMOGRAPHIC DATA 



EXP2RIM21TAL COl^TROL 



AG3 


Male Female 


Male Female 


below 21 
22-^5 
U + 


2 1 


1 3 


9 9 


3 10 


2 12 


8 11 


LA!.G./CULTUR3 




t » «« . 


Span. Speaking 
Non-Span. Speaking 


35 


3'+ 


0 


2 
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Re asons for Coming to C lass * The first question 
the students were given concerned their reasons for 
coming to class. Graph .1 depicts the various factors 
given by the students as being their major reasons for 
attend-.ng class. It can be seen that this distribution 
is multi-modal with 62.1% of the respondents expressing 
a desire to get more education as well as to improve 
their life style. A comparison between Experimental 
and Control groups shows a high homogeneity in response 
to this variable. Nevertheless, a chi-square analysis 
shows not significance in the differences in responses 
expressed by both the Control and the Experimental gro 
groups. Chart #1 provides a breakdown in terms of 
percentage of total responses between Experimental and 
Control groups. 

It is interesting to note that, although on many 
items both groups were in almost complete agreement, 
62.1% of the Experimental group expressed a desire to 
improve themselves, whereas only 17.4% of the Control 
group expressed such a similar desire. This disparity 
could possibly be attributed in part to the affective 
aspects of the curriculum. For whatever reason, this 
group exhibited extended motivation. In contrast with 
the Control group which wanted primarily language 
skills, the majority of this group wanted to acquire 
language skills plus more education and general self- 
improvement. This means that they did not at this 



point aligh with the previous year's finding, which 
showed a single major emphasis on language. The 
Control group was consistent with those findings at 
this time but the Experimental group was not. 



Ibid . An Indepth Study pp. 32-33 
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Graph 1. Reasons for Coming to Class 
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Chart 1 



lA. Why did you come to class? 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 
G. 



IB. 



To learn English 

To get more education 

To improve myself 

To learn to read 
and write 

To get a GED 

To get a better job 

To meet other people 



W) 

o c 

H W 



U 

2 ^ 
B o 

■M ^-l 
M O 

o -d 

H 0 



SrH 

CA 

O 
H 



JL 

21 


1 ■■ 

56.7 


1 — 
28 


/O 

60.7 


23 


62.1 


16 


34.7 


23 


6?,1 


8 


^.4 


22 


59.4 


22 


47t7 


15 


40.5 


1^ 


34.7 


9 


24.3 


6 


13.0 


11 


29.7 


7 


15.2 



N=36 
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N=46 
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Totals 



Exp. 

Group 


21 


23 


23 




15 


9 




124 


Cont. 

Group 


28 


1$ 


8 


22 


16 




' 7 


103 


Totals 


49 


39 


31 


44 


31 


15 


18 


227 



= 9.76 



df = 6 



N.S. ^ .05 



O 
• 

To learn 
English 

To get 
more 
eouca- 
tion 

To improve 
myself 


To learn 
to read 
& write 

To get a 
GED 

To get a 
better job 

To meet 

other 

people 


Exp. 

GroUD 16.9% 


18.5% 


18.5% 


17.7% 


12.1% 


7.4% 


8.9% 


Cont. 

Group 27.2% 


15.5% 


7.8% 


21.4% 


15.5% 


5.8% 


6.8% 
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Ways to Change the Class « This graph depicts 
opinions as expressed by the students in the two groups. 
An interesting notation is the amount of people who 
wanted new teaching materials. Only twelve percent 
wanted new materials in the Experimental group, while 
39% of the Control group wanted new materials. The use 
of the experimental curricula and teaching methodology 
used by the Experimental group could have something to 
do with the low percentage of the Experimental group 
desiring change. 

Another implication that could be made from this 
graph regards the question on more class time. Seventy 
percent of the Experimental group wanted more class 
time, while only 11% of the Control group wanted more. 
It must be noted, however, that some of the Control 
studies had more exposure to begin with. The methdd- 
ology and curricula used could again be the reason for 
such high percentages in the Experimental group. It 
was also interesting to note that 30% of the Experiment- 
al group marked the column for "Other." There was 
only one category— all ten respondents wanted to 

« 

continue classes. Due to the caliber of teachers, 
teacher methodology, and curricula, these students were 
satisfied that they had learned and would learn a lot 
more if they were able to continue classes at Por Fin. 
None of the respondents in the Control group stated 
anything about continuation of classes. Responses such 



,63 



as these lend support to the thesis that the experi- 
mental curricula generated satisfaction and positive 
motivation on the part of the students involved with 
it. 
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3raph 2. :.o-7 Would You Change the Class? 
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Chart 2 



How would vou change the class ? 



Experimental Group Control Group 

% # % 



A« New teacher 1 


3.0 


1 


1 




B« New materials (books) 4 


12.1 


14 


JO t y 


C. New teaching methods 2 


6.1 


3 


8.4 


D, Different way of 

grouping students 2 


6.1 


6 


16,7 


E. Different place 2 


6.1 


1 


2.8 


F. Different time 1 


3.0 


1 


2.8 


G, Different subiects 




5 


13.9 


H. More class time 23 


69.7 


4 


11.1 


I. Other (to continue 

classes) 10 


30.3 







N = 33 



N = 36 



Asking For Help From The Teacher . Grafch #3 of 
the studert questionnaire depicts what the experimental 
curriculum and teacher methodology might do to let 
students express themselves without fear of being 
corrected. Although the responses were not extremely 
different for the two groups, the Experimental group 
students did answer more favorably on several points. 
First of all, 100% answered that they would ask their 
teachers for help with their classwork. In the Control 
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group, 84% answered that they would ask their teachers 
for this tyipe of help. 

Besides asking for assistance on their classwork, 
19% of the Experimental group asked assistance of their 
teachers about their jobs and their personal plans for 
themselves. This is a noticably higher percentage 
than that for the Control group and is an important 

finding. These are factors that interrelate highly 

'0 

with educational goals" and as such, are most signi- 
ficant when integrated into the learning fabric by 
the teacher. Eleven percent (11%) asked for help with 
their family problems, but this is not significant 
different from the 9% of the Control group students 
who wotild react similarly. It would see, however, 
that the experimental curriculum approach helped more 
students overcome the fear of being rejected by the 
instructor when asking these t3rpes of que^tioii^ or 
requesting this ty^'e of help, * 



•^^ Ibid , An Indepth Study pp, 35-36. 
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araph J. Kave You Ever Asked Your 
Teacher For Any Help? 



Yes, about 
classwork 



Yes, about 



Yes, about 
jobs 



Yes, about 

family 

problams 



llo, I have 
no problems 



ro, I didn't 
feel I could 



IIo, I didn't 
vant to 




o 

i 

H 
W 
O 
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Chart 3 



Have vou ever asked vour teacher for any help? 



Expe r imental Group 



Control Group 









1 00.0 




o*t . J. 


B. 


Yes, about jobs 


7 


19.2 


1 


2.3 
















problems 


4 


11.1 


4 


9.1 


D. 


Yes, about my plans 












for myself 


7 


19.2 


4 


9.1 


E. 


No, I have no 












problems 


1 


2.8 


3 


6.8 


F. 


No, I didn't feel 












I could 


1 


2.8 


2 


4.5 


G. 


No, I didn't want to 


1 


2.8 


2 


4.5 



N = 36 



N = 44 



Evaluation Of The Subjects Being Studied . Chart 
4A on the subjects the students studied depicts overall 
that most of them in both groups enjoyed the classes 
they were attending. The subject categories used were 
the standard academic areas. The responses for English 
areas comparing the Control and Experimental groups, 
did not show any great difference. The Experimental 
group totalled 95.2% answering that English was good 
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to very good. The Control group totalled 95,1% 
answering that English was good to very good. 

Math did show a greater difference in total 
percentages. The Experimental group answered 65% of 
the time that this subject waa good to very good. 
The Control group totalled 88.2% good to very good^ 
The intermediate levels in the Experimental group 
were instructed more nearly equally in all subjects 
but the lower levels, especially the ESL levels, were 
not tavight much math at all. This generally held 
true for the Control group as well. 

Science also showed some difference between the 
groups. The Experimental answered 83.4% good to very 
good, while the Control group answered 60.0% goo4 to 
very good. The experimental curricula data with 
science subjects students could relate to and use in 
their daily lives and handled them in an audio-l|nguai 
setting. The control curricula science lessons 
consisted of workbooks for reading and writing prac- 
tice . 

In history 100% of the Experimental group rated 
the subject well, as opposed to 69.3% of the Control 
student b. The results were similar for reading, where 
100% of he Experimental group rated the area well in 
contrast to 83% of the Controls. Notably the areas 
that were different were the history, science, and 
reading areas which are integrated into the oral English 
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curriculum. The Experimental group achieved really 
higher scores in these areas, whereas generally othe 
responses were somewhat similar to those for last 
year.'^'^ 



11 

Ibid . An Indeoth Study pp. 37-38. 
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Chart 4A 



How do you like the subjects you are studying? 



Experimental Group Control Group 



A, English 

1. Very good 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Bad 

5. Very bad 



8 1, Very good 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Bad 

5. Very bad 



C. Science 

1. Very good 

2. Good 

3. Fair 

4. Bad 

5. Very bad 



D. History 

1. Very good 
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3. Fair 

4. Bad 

5. Very bad 



E. Reading 

1. Very good 
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3. Fair 
4* Bad 

5o Very bad 



F. Other (writing) 
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Chart 4B 

How do you like the subjects you are studying? 



English 


Very Good 


Good 


Fair 


Bad 


Very Bad 


Experimental 
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70% 
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Preparation Time Outside Class . Graph #5 compares 
the Experimental and Control group, v/ith the graph 
showing that the distribution in multi-modal with 47 •3% 
of the respondents stating that they spent less than an 
hour outside of class preparing for it. Over 16% of 
the Experimental group said that they did not spend 
any time at all preparing for class. The more moti- 
vated students answered (36.2%) that they studied 
between one and three hours for the class. Only 2.8% 
of this group answered that they spent more than three 
hours preparing for class. The Control group had three 
students (6.9%) who spent more than three '^mrs on 
preparing for class. 

Twenty-seven point nine percent (27.9%) of the 
Control group respondents stated that they spend less 

1 

* I 

than one hour preparing between one and three hours 
preparing for class was the time expended by another 
27.9%. Thirr.y-f ive point two percent (35.2%) of these 
students spend no time at all preparing for class. 

Apparently Experimental group students were spend- 
ing slightly more time preparing for class than were 
those in the Control group. Again this situation may 
result from increased motivation in the experimental 
area, as this outside study was not required. 
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Graph 5. How Much Time Outside Class Did You 
Spend Preparing For Each Class? 
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Chart 5 
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Control Group 
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A. 


No time 


6 


16.7 


16 


35.2 


B. 


Less than one hour 


17 


47.3 
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27.9 


C. 


One to three hours 


13 


36.2 


12 


27.9 


D. 


More than three 












hours 
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2.8 
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6.9 
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Summary . The salient feature emerging from the 
analysis of responses to the student questionniare is 
in the psycho-social area, the increased motivation of 
the Experimental group students. In contrast to the . 
other students, they were satisfied with their materials 
and wanted still more class time. Addition, they had 
expanded their original language-oriented goals to 
include the acquisition of further education and 
general self- improvement. 

Thi s motivation and goal expansion is reflected 
in more active participation on i.he part of these 
students. The retention was good, and th^*'' spent more 
time studying and preparing for classes than was • 
required. Further, they sought help in jobs and family 
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matters, making an effort to keep abreast of those 
problems that might normally impede them in access to 
their goals. 

In reference to the subject-matter content itself, 
the Experimental students gave better ratings to the 
integrated approach used in the experimental materials. 
Science, history, and government were evidently of 
greater interest and clarity when integrated into a 
language base* 

Teacher Questionniarp 

The teacher questionniare was used only at the 
end of the test period at the suggestion of consultant 
Carlene Truman. Its function was to compare attitudes 
and methods of Control and Experimental group teachers 
in order to gauge the importance of the instructor 
variable. In addition, use of this instrument would 
provide a basis for comparison of teacher attitudes 
with those noted on a similar questionniare used by 
Por Fin II. 

i 

Subj£s^s_Taught. The Information presented in the 
following graph and chart is presented only for Infor- 
mation. No strong Inferences are possible inasmuch as 
most respondents marked more than one item, and a 
certain overlap Is represented. 
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A major emphasis is reflected in language -related 
are/s, however, which is consistent with previous 
findings. More instruction is given in these areas 
than in other academic subjects. These other subjects 
did receive a different sort of emphasis by the experi- 
mental teachers, however, which can be attributed to 
the integration of these area;, with language. That 
meant that these areas could be covered without any 
loss of language study time. The contxol teachers ^how 
a slightly greater emphasis on grammar, possibly 
indicating a more formal and less conversational 
api^roach to language, in contradistinction with the 
findings of Por Fin II relative to students' strong 
preferences for acquisition of oral English facility. 
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GRAPH 1 

Which subjects did you teach? 
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Chart 1 



Which subjects did you teach? 







Experifitdntal Group 
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Reading 
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History/ Government 
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Science 
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1. Literature 




11.2% 




2. Spanish 




5 . 6% 




3. Consumer Educa- 








tion 


5.6% 





Stud ents' Objectives . According to this year's 
questionniare , teachers seem to have changed their 
opinion regarding the objectives of the students. 
The questionniare indicates that 75.8% of the instruc- 
tors felt that their students wanted to obtain their 
GED, while last year's results showed over half the 
teachers thinking that the students wanted to attain . 
oral facility in English. This means chat there is a 
still greater lack of congruence between teachers' 
and students' perceptions of goals. Students in both 
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studies gave major preference to language, with this 
year's experimental students adding further strong 
preferences for self -improvement and further education. 
These secondary areas indicates by Experimental 
students were born out by experimental teacher 
responses; but the language preference was rot indicated 
as strongly by either group of teachers as it was by 
the students, reflecting both a continuing need for 
better communication between students and teachers in 
the area of goals determination and further strong 
support for the control permise of the experimental 
curriculum: an oral language core. 
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student's Objectives 
GRAPH 2 
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Chart 2 

What are some of the objectives of your students? 

Experimental Group Control Group 
% 



A. 


GED 


44.8 


31.0 


B. 


Self improvement 


31.0 


•M 


C. 


Get a job 


22.4 


16.8 


D. 


I. earn spoken English 


14.8 


31.0 


E. 


Learn to write English 




2.1.2 


F. 


Learn to read 


11.2 


22.4 


G. 


Learn a skill 


5.6 


5.6 


H. 


Learn Math 


5.6 


22.4 


I. 


Go to college 


5.6 


5.6 


J. 


Citizenship 




16.8 




Appropjiateness or 


Inapprooriatene 


ss of the 




Pj.-t'sent Curriculum 


to the Student' 


sj Needs?. Both 



the Experimental and Control groups felt overall that 
the curriculum being used was appropriate. Seventy-five 
percent (75%) of the respondents, in both groups, stated 
that the curriculum used presently was appropriate. 
However, some of the control respondents said that 
there wero not enough subjects taught to give the 
students any variety. Others stated that the curricula 
for ESL was inadequate; they needed more to fulfill 
the needs of the students. 
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Greater satisfaction on the part the teachers 
with the materials they were using was reflected in 
this year's responses as compared to last year's. 
This might have been predicted and hoped for with the 
experimental teach(;rs, who could see their assessment 
verified by their students. It reveals an interesting 
discrepancy in the control situation, however, for 
their students were revealing a certain dissatisfaction 
with their materials. 
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Chart 3 



Do you think the present curriclum is appropriate or 
inappropriate to the student's needs? 



Experimental Group Control Group 



A. 


Yes, appropriate 


75.0 


90.0 


B. 


No , inappropriate 


25.0 


20.0 


C\. 


No response 


MB 


10.0 



Adequacy or Inadequacy of the Present System 
of Placement . This items deals with the system 

of placement. Due to the structure of the item, 
several categories must be considered. Basically, the 
systems dicussed are placement by testing versus place- 
ment by last grade attained in schools. However, group 
ing for classes is also Included. 

Fourty percent (40%) of the respondents in the 
Control group concurred that testing was an adequate 
means of placement* 

Thirty percent (30%) of the respondents felt that 
placement by testing is inadequate, citing the fact 
that testing tends to scare the student. 

Thirty percent (30%) of the respondents indicated 
that placement according to last grade attained in 
school does not always present a true picture of the 
student, often resulting in over-^-placement or under- 
placement • 



Eignty-seven percent (87%) of the respondents in 
the Experimental group stated that placement by level 
of competency combined with consideration of grade 
attained in school was adequate. (The level of compe- 
tency was determined by administering a placement 
test to the in-coming students and letting them have a 
brief interview with the instructor). 

It was indicated that this type of placement is 
adequate but that success is predicated upon the 
establishment of more groups at the different levels 
so thdt the student can be placed in that group in 
which he is really comfortable. Most particularly, 
the ESL students must be separated into two groups: 
those with prior education and those withouto Place- 
ment and grouping are thus interrelated. This bears 
out findings from Por Fin II. There was some dissatis- 
faction with existing methods and a recommendation 
that the combined method currently advocated by the 
experimental teachers be adopted. 
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Chart 4 



Do you feel that the present system of placement 
is adequate or Inadequate? 







Control Group 
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No response 


30.0 
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Personal Educational Experience . Predictably, 
the personal educational experience of ABE teachers 
was high. Graph 5 provides a breakdown of the ABE 
instructors* educational attainment, with an over- 
whelming of the respondents indicating college pxpari- 
ence. Of these, 44.8% (22.4% in each group) had college 
degrees; and 5.6% had already received a graduate 
degree, 47.8% had at least two years of college, 
although the majority of these were experimental 
teachers. 

It was interesting to find out that 70.2% of the 
respondents had attended workshops. Although teachers 
in the Control group did not have quite as much person- 
al education as the teachers in the Experimental group, 
they were attending slightly more workshops than the 
experimental teachers were. 



These results reflect a slightly lower educa- 
tional attainment level for ABE teachers than that 
found by Por Fin II, particularly for the Control 
group. Although their finding is not directly 
involved with the thrust of the research, some consid- 
eration of this situation by the profession would 
seem warranted. 



Chart 5 

Personal Educational Experience 

Experimental Group Control Group 



A. High school diploma 

B. 1-2 years "(bf college 
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Teachi ng Experience . Based upon tine duration as 
a criterion for measuring teaching experience, Chart 6, 
shows that more of the control Instructors had be-sn 
involved in adult education for more than two years, 
although the groups were fairly evenly matched on the 
number of teachers who had been teaching adult educa- 
tion classes for attleast six months but less than one 
year. 

The other teaching experience of adult education 
instructors spans the whole spectrum of formal educa- 
tion. As Chart 7 depicts, many of the respondents 
have been engaged in elementary, high school, or 
university teaching. There were slightly more control 
teachers with no other teacher experience at all. More 
had their prior experience on other forms of education 
for adults. 

Compared with the Por Fin II study, the results 
are encouraging in this area. More of the teachers 
had more other prior experience and more ABE experience 
than the sample previously surveyed. 
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Chart 6 



Teaching Experience with ABE 



Experimental Group Control Group 
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A. 0-6 months 371/2 


40 


B. 7 months - 1 vear 371/2 


20 


C. 13 months - 11/2 vears 




D. 19 months - 2 vears 




E. 25 months - over 25 


40 



Chart 7 
Overall Teaching Experience 

Experimental Group Control Group 



A. No previous teaching 

experience 81/3 


162/3 


B. Taught in elementary 
school 


162/3 


C. Taught in hieh school 81/3 


25 


D. Other 

1. Head Start 25 


162/3 


2. University 

teaching 25 




• 3. U.S. Army teachine 25 


81/3 


4. Community schools 25 




5. Seminars 81/3 




E. No response 81/3 
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Teaching Methods . Tne next item provides a 
breakdown of the most prevalent teaching methods that 
are presently being utlized in each of the levels of 
instructirn of those ABE classes that were studied. 
Tutoring* lecturing, use of programmed materials, group 
interaction, and the audio-lingual approach were 
considered. 

The Control group teachers used tutoripg a signi- 
ficant part of the time at all levels, whereas the 
group interaction audio-lingual approach dominated for 
the experimental teachers. From the standpoint of 
student goals in oral language learning, this finding 
is of import. Individual bookwork with some teacher 
assistance cannot allow for the interaction necessary 
for the practice and acquisition of oral language skills 

Further, from the standpoint of student retention, 
it is interesting to note that on examining the drop- 
out rate for Level I, the Experimental group had an 
attrition rate of 35.8%, while the Control group had 
a drop-out rate of 84.9%. A chi-square of x''*=19.98 
(Chart 1) shows this to be significant at the .001 
level of probability. This great difference in drop- 
out rate can possibly be attributed to the different 
teaching methods employed, as well as to the curriculum 
utilized. 

These findings reflect a change from last year's 
results, which reflected the dominance of the lecture 
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method. Obviously this is some improvement, as the 
individualized approach in tutoring is much more likely 
to meet some of the student's needs. Nevertheless, to 
meet his language goals, group interaction and audio- 
lingual methodology would have to be more extensively 
utilized. 
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I4aterials Appraisal . Both Experimental and Control 
groups were asked if they had sufficient materials to 
teach their classes. Sixty percent (60%) of the Control 
group said they had sufficient material, while 100% of 
the ' Experimental group fjlt they had sufficient material. 
Therefore, while the Experimental group had sufficient 
material for the levels taught, some of the instructors 
in the Control group (30%) felt that the intermediate 
and lower levels needed more and different material to 
prepare a student going on to- a higher level. This is 
relatively consistent with the findirgs of Por Fin II, 
where 38% of the teachers were dissatisfied with the 
quantity and quality of their materials. 

It must be noted, however, that while the experiment- 
al teachers indicated total satisfaction with their 
materials, there is another aspect to be considered. 
This materials may have been totally satisfactory each 
module within itself for the coverage it afforded of a 
particular topic and all the modules for the experimental 
time frame, but the Por Fin materials are of necessity 
but a token response to a need. While they are extensive, 
they are not comprehensive. No doubt the experienced 
teacher could suggest many other topics needing to be 
taught whose coverage and inclusion time did not permit. 
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Chart 9 



have sufficient and varied material to use for the class. 

Experimental Group Control Group 



A. 


Sufficient material 


100.0 
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0 

60 M 


B. 


Insuffi<^ient material 


mm 




30.0% 


C. 


No material at all 








D. 


No response 






10.0 



^ASSSarji- Several salient features emerge from 
appraisal of these responses. First, by integrating 
language and subject matter, greater coverage is possible 
in both categories, and the needs of the students. 
Second greater congruity should be achieved between 
teachers and students in terms of goal determination. 
Students indicate dissatisfaction and goals of which many 
of the teachers are apparently unaware. 

Third, general implemination of a combination place- 
ment and grouping method should be considered. Some test- 
ing and interviewing as needed should combined with 
appraisal of previous schooling and life experiences. 
These approaches should then be used in conjuction with a 
more specialized grouping systein for classes, particularly 
with separate categories for ESL students with and without 
prior formal education. 

Fourth, the findings revealed less formal education 
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and more teaching experience on the part of the teachers 
responding. Fifth, many control teachers reported 
extensive use of the tutoring approach, which is incon- . 
sistent with the students' oral language-learning goals. 
Finally, 30% indicated dissatisfaction with their 
materials, whereas the experimental teachers expressed 
total satisfaction. 

Appraisal of these results suggests that by center- 
ing intruction around the students' language goals, 
integrating other material into the language study they 
want, and suiting the methods to this goal, a major 
portion of the dissatisfaction expressed by some students 
and teachers may be alleviated. 

Administrator Questionniare 

The third instrument used during the post-test 
period was the administrator questionnaire. It was used 
only during the post-test period as a suggested by 
Por Fin's consultant on evaluation, Ms. Carlene Truman. 
Data was gathered and analyzed by the Por Fin staff for 
future use. Half of the questions were demographic, and 
the other half dealt with opinions on areas of curriculum, 
methods, evaluation, and student needs. 

Considering ABE Teaching Experience, 80% of ABE 
administrators in the sample who responded to this ques- 
tion had over 2 years of experience teaching in adult 
basic education. One respondent had between a year and 
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a year-and-a-half of teaching experience. Therefore, the 
decision makers in ABE should be aware of problems in 
ABE since they probably taught before becoming adminis- 
trators in this area. Administrators in Per Fin II' s 
research did not have as much ABE classroom experience 
as those in the new sample. 

The only change reflected between Por Fin III 
findings was a slight decrease in ABE teaching experience. 
This decrease reflected one new staff member who had 
slightly less experience in this category. 
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GRAPH I. 
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Other Teaching Experience . A related question put 
before the administrators concerned their teaching 
experience other than that with ABE. Sixty-seven percent 
(67%) had taught high school, while seventeen percent 
(17%) had taught in college. Another seventeen percent 
(17%) had experience in teaching in parochial schools, 
and thirty-three percent (33%) of the administrators had 
taught in elementary schools. 

These figures indicate that ABE administrators have 
a wide variety in their types of classroom experiences. 
While it cannot be assumed that the problems, methods, 
or solutions in adult education are the same as those in 
other areas, it is certain that non-ABE teaching experi- 
ences give further perspective of the education field in 
general and thus help to insure a more able administrative 
staff. 
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Non-ABE Teaching Experience 
GRAPH II 
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Personal Educational Attainment * The last demo- 
graphic question answered by the ABE administrators 
concerned "personal educational experience". Compared 
to last year's findings, the personal educational experl 
ence of the administrators has increased. Eighty- three 
percent (83%) have one to two years of college experi- 
ence; eighty-three percent (33%) have a college degree 
and workshop experience. Thirty-three percent (33%) of 
the administrators have done graduate work, and seven- 
teen percent (17%) actually have, a graduate degree. 
The overlap in responses obscures the data somewhat, but 
it appears that not all the administrators are degreed, 
even though all have prior teaching experience. 
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Personal Eduacational Attainment 
GRAPH III 
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Chart III 
Personal Eduacational Attainment 
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If yes, what kind? 
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Scope of Curriculum , The first of the non-demo- 
graphic questions put before the administrators was 
"does ABE need additional subjects?" If yes, what 
kind?" Eighty-three percent (83%) of the sample answer- 
ed that ABE needs additional subjects. Fifty percent 
(50%) responded that they needed social-functioning 
subjects. Thirty- three percent (33%) stated they needed 
secretarial courses, and seventeen percent (17%) wanted 
to include sewing, vocational, and recreational courses 
in their curriculum. 

Compared to last year's finding, the administrators 
haA'e not changed in their opinions about the subjects 
that they feel should be included in their curriculum. 
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Evaluation Criteria . The administrators were 
asked the question "what criterion should be used for 
student evaluation?" The criteria selected were: (1) 
by volume of information learned in a specific time, 
(2) acquisition of usable skills, and (3) change of 
attitudes toward social or economic conditions (greater 
ability to think independently). Fifty percent (50%)-- 
stated that factual information, rules, and principles 
learned should be used for student evluation (#1 above). 
Sixty-seven percent (67%) responded that students should 
be evaluated on their acquisition of usable skills. The 
greatest percentage (83%) thought that students should 
be evaluated on their ability to think independently 
(#3 above). 

The shape of the responses is the reverse of Per 
Fin II's findings. At that time, the most weight was 
given to #1, and the least to #3. From the standpoint 
of the structure underlying Por Fin, this appears to be 
a favorable change. Suggesting greater possibilities for 
implementation of the proposed curriculum. 
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GRAPH V . 
What criteria should be used for student evaluation? 
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Chart VI 
Are student's needs being met? 
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stud ent Needs ^ The final histogram of this instru- 
ment pertained to the question of whether or not the 
students' needs were being met. Fifty percent (50%) 
stated that they were, while the other fifty percent 
(50%) responded that they were not. Once again, there 
appears to be support for a thesis of lack of congruity 
among administrators, teachers, and students as to the 
goals and needs of the students and the subsequent 
focal point of a valid curriculum. 

In the different categories, the administrators' 
and teachers' responses did not coincide concerning why 
the students' needs were or were not being met. Seven- 
teen percent (17%) of the administrators felt that the 
students needed more emphasis on language; another 
seventeen percent (17%) felt that they needed more social 
functional emphasis, and another seventeen percent (17%) 
gave no reason. 

In For Fin II research, sixty- two point five percent 
(62.5%) of the administrators felt that student needs 
were not being adequately met, a percentage not so 
substantially different from the current findings. In 
any case, the continued need for further communication 
in the area of needs assessment has been supported. 

Summary . The administrators are generally degreed 
and have prior teaching experience, both in ABE and in 
other areas of education. In these areas, they compare 
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equitably with those surveyed by Por Fin II. 

Almost all the administrators made suggestions about 
additional subjects they felt were needed in ABE, 
although only half felt the students' needs were not being 
met. This would seem to imply that the suggestions made 
by some administrators were not considered to reflect 
needs of a critical nature. 

The administrators generally reflected the viewpoint 
that students be evaluated on Increases in abilities to 
think independently. This conicic'es with some of their 
other suggestions, such as inclusion of social-function- 
ing subject matter. This circumstance would appear to 
bode favorably for adoption of the Por Fin materials. 
Although it is not altogether congruent with the findings 
in the area of assessment of student needs. 
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INTERPRETATION AND IMPLICATIONS OF RESULTS 
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Interpretations and Implications 
of Analysis bv Instruments 

The data revealed several significant factors* First 
of all, retention was higher for the experimental group 
students. This finding is important inasmuch as the original 
rationale for curriculum research was the wish to reduce 
substantially the high attrition rate extant in adult educa- 
tion nationwide. Secondly, testing recorded greater achieve- 
ment by students in the experimental group. They generally 
scored higher on the language and mathematics test on increases 
in positive self-concept ratings, on language expansion, and 
on increases in social-functioning abilities. Finally, the 
questionnaires recorded significantly positive reactions on 
the part of the experimental groups students. They stayed in 
class, they wanted more class time, they voluntarily studied 
more, and they expanded their goals base to include general 
self- improvement and more education. These findings were in 
contrast to those for the control group students, who still 
had language-oriented goals and expressed dissatisfaction with 
their materials. This dissatisfaction could be related to 
the lack of congruence in responses from teachers and adminis- 
trators with those of the students. Obviously there is no 
concensus between the group as to goals, causing subsequent 
choices of often inappropriate methods and materials. 
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Summary 

With an experiment such as this one, it is difficult 
to establish time comparability • Further, the span was 
short and obviously created some difficulties. Nevertheless, 
the really impor*- ^.nt goal in this endeavor was to create and 
test an important product within the framework of a totally 
real teaching situation, and this criterion was met. There 
is a product, usable lessons at four different levels which 
has been validated as effective with the students who used it. 

Within this given framework, use of this product led to 
the fulfillment of three important goals in adult education. 
First, student goals were being served. Secondly, student 
achievement levels were high. Thirdly, because the first 
two goals were met, student motivation was increased and 
broadened . 

Although this curriculum is neither perfect nor all- 
comprehensive, the fact that it, in this situation, led to 
the fulfillment of these three goals is more than enough 
reason for it to be recommended to the profession at large for 
implementation. The staff of the Por Fin project does so 
recommend in the hope that replication of these achievements 
will result from such utilization and that greater life- 
functioning abilities, and greater personal satisfaction will 
accrue to all the students concerned. 
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APPENDIX A: 
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Chi-Square Analysis of Drop-Out for 
Experimental versus Control Group 
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CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUP 
CUMULATIVE SCORES 
DROP-OUT RATE 



Experimental 

Control 

Totals 



Persisted 
42(31.9) 
40(50.1) 
82 



Dropped 
40(50.1) 
89(78.9) 
129 



Total 
82 
129 
211 
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CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS LEVEL 1 
DROP-OUT RATE 



Persisted Dropped Total 

Experimental 25(15.3) 14(23.7) 39 

Control 6(15.7) 34(24.3) 40 

Totals 31 48 79 
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6.15 
5.99 
3.97 
3.87 



P<.001 



C0NT510L AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS LEVEL 2 
DROP-OUT RATE 



Persisted Dropped Total 

Experimental 7(7.88) 14(13.13) 21 

Control 14(13.13) 21(21.88) 35 

Totals 21 35 56 
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CONTROL AND EXPERIMENTAL GROUPS LEVEL 3 
DROP-OUT RATE 
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Experimental 
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Passive Language and Math Test 

Analysis of Variance 
Experimental and Control Group 
All Levels 
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Computational Formulas 
For 

Analysis of Variance 



tot L C K 



^tot - + N2 +...+ Nj^ 



Computational Formulas In Finding SS's 



^^tot = (ix^) 
tot 



tot 
Ntot 



SS 



bg = 



(^X^ + (^Xg)^ +...+ (^Xj^) 



N. 



N, 



- ^ ^5tot 



SSwg = SS^Q^ - SSbg 

Computational Formulas In Finding MS's 



^bg = ffbg. where df^^ = k-1 
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F-Ratio 
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Computations and Results for 
Analysis of Variance 
for Post Test 



A = 8390 
tot 

^X^ = 921,4 4 
tot 

Ntot = 82 

Computations of SS's 

SStot = 62,964 
SS^g = 42,881 

SS^g = 20,083 
Computations of MS's 



MS^g = 8576.2 
MS„„ = 264.6 
F = 32.36 



Sources of Variation 


SS 


df 


MS 


Between Groups 


42,881 
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8576.2 


Within Groups 


20,083 


76 


264.6 


Totals 


62,964 


81 
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Passive Language and Math Test 
T-Ratio Analysis 
Control Group 
Pre- Versus Post-Test 
Non-Cummulative Scores 
Levels It lit III 
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DATA 

T-Ratio Analysis for Control Group 
Pre- and Post-Test Control Group 



Level I 
(Non-Cumulative Score) 



Pre Test 
^1 


2 
^1 


Post Test 


2 
^2 


46 


2116 


44 
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x|=12338 


X2=262 


x|= 11498 
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Results of T-Ratio Analysis 
Pre- and Post-Test Control Group 

Level I 
(Non-Cumulative Score) 

Arithmetic Mean 
= 3 

= ^3.7 

N = 6 

Standard Deviations 

= 2 
= 2.6 

Estimate Standard Error of the Mean 

Sy = .909 
^1 

Sy =1.18 

^2 

Standard Error of the Difference Between Means 
^X^-X^= 1.^9 

T-Ratio 
T = 1.09 

N.S. @ .05 level 
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T-Ratio Analysis for Control Group 
Pre- and Post Test Control Group 



Level II 
(Non- Cumulative Score) 



Pre (N=13) 
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Post (N=13) 
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Results of T-Ratio Analysis 
Pre- and Post-Test Control Group 

Level II 
(Non-Cumulative Score) 

Arithmetic Mean 
= 11.6 

^2 = 14.1 

N =13 

Standard Deviation 
= 2.9^ 
= 1.66 

Estimate of Standard Error of the Mean 
^1 

St; = .^7 

standard Error of the Difference Between Means 




T-Ratio 
T = 2.60 
T < .01 
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T-Ratio Analysis for Control Group 
Pre- and Post-Test Control Group 



Level III 



(Non- Cumulative Score )y 



Pre Square Post Square 

28 32 102^ 

39 1521 36 1296 

37 1369 35 1225 

2^ 576 30 900 

39 1511 37 1369 

26 676 26 676 

• 32 102^ 37 1369 

42 1764 ^1 1681 

20 400 36 1296 

33 1089 35 1225 

37 1369 40 1600 

EX^=357 EX^=12093 EX2=385 EX^=13661 
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Results of T-Ratio Analysis 
Pre- and Post-Test Control Group 



Level III 

Arithmetic Mean 

Xi = EX^ = 151 32.5 
= 35.0 

N = 11 

Standard Deviation 
= 6.50 

= 4.06 

' Estimate of Standard Error of Mean 

Sy = 6. 50 
^1 3.2 

^X2+ 1.27 

Standard Error of the Difference Between Means 
% - 2.39 

T-Ratio 
T = 1.05 
N.S. @ ,05 level 
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Passive Language and Math Test 
T-Ratio Analysis 
Pre- Versus Post-Test 
Non-Cumulative Scores 
Levels I, II, & III 
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Data 

T-Ratio Analysis for Experimental Group 
Pre- and Post-Test Level 1 
(Non-Cumulative Score) 



Pre Test 

^1 


0 


Post Test 






1 AAA 


*f 0 


9 1 1 A 
^XXO 






AA 


ZXXO 




XOUU 


40 


ZxXo 




911 


AA 
40 


zxxo 


97 




AR 


ZUZ3 




1 ^nn 


4J 


X047 




X!7 JO 


A A 


JO 


42 


1 7fiA 


AR 
4J 




27 




AR 
4j 






1 AAA 


Afi 
40 


^xxo 




1 


AR 
43 




41 


1 f^fll 


A<? 
4,? 


ZUZ3 


35 


1 99S 


AA 
44 


X7 JO 


36 


1 9QA 


AR 
43 




38 


lAAA 


AR 




J2 


1024 


42 


1746 


41 


1681 


45 


2025 


46 


2116 


46 


2116 


42 


1764 


46 


2116 


46 


2116 


44 


1936 


46 


2116 


45 


202i; 


46 


2116 


46 


2116 


46 


2116 


46 


2116 


46 


2116 


45 






^X^=39494 


iX2=1081 


^X5=48715 



X35 
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Results of T-Ratio Analysis 
Pre- and Post-Test 

Level I 
(Non-Cumulative Score) 

Arithmetic Mean 

\ = 40.2 Nj^ = 24 

X2 =75 N2 = 24 

S tandard Deviations 
Sri = 5.4 
cri = 2.2 

Estimate Standard Error of the Means 

S- = 1.12 
^1 




Standard Error of the Difference Between Means 
^1 ^2 
T-Ratlo 

T = 4.13 T >.01 
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Data for T-Ratio Analysis 
Experimental Group 



Level II 
(Non-Cumulative .Scores) 



Pre Scores Squares Post Scores Squares 

^1 ^1 ^2 ^2 

11 121 16 256 

16 256 16 256 

16 256 16 256 

K 256 16 256 

16 256 15 225 

16 256 

5 25 W 100 

/X^=80 ixl^lVO ^X2=105 /x^=1605 



ERIC 
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Results of T-Ratio Analysis 
Experimental Group Level 2 



Ar i thme tic Mean 
X^=: 11.4 N « 7 

15 

Standard Deviations 
3^1= 6.03 

9?.2= 2.05 

Estimate Standard Error of the Mean 

S- = 1.01 

1 

Sr = .34 

Standard Error of the Difference Between Means 

S- - 2.85 
^1-^2 

T-Ratio 

t= i.26 
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Data for T-Ratio Analysis 
Experimental Group 

Level III 
(Non-Cumulative Scores) 



^1 


^1 


h 


x2 
^2 


37 


1369 


42 


1764 


42 


1764 


43 


1849 


33 


1089 


40 


1600 


26 


676 


34 


1156 


36 


1296 


36 


1296 


37 


1369 


38 


1444 


39 


1521 


41 


1681 


41 


1681 


42 


1764 


36 


1296 


40 


1600 


35 


1225 


38 


1444 


£Xj^=::362 


^X?=13286 


iX2«394 


^X2=:15598 
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Results of T-Ratlo Analysis 
Experimental Group 



Level III 

Arithmetic Mean 

= 36.2 N = 10 

X2 = 39.4 

St andard Deviations 
cri - 4.26 
2 = 2.68 

Estimate Standard Error of the Mean 




S- = .298 

^2 

Standard Error of the Difference Between Means 




= 1.68 



T-Ratio 
T = 1.90 



ERIC 
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Passive Language and Math Test 
T-Ratio Analysis 
Experimental Versus Control Group 
Cumulative Scores 
Levels I, II, & III 



\. 155 



Data T-Ratio nalysis 
Experimental Group Versus Control Group 

Level 1 



Experimental Group 



X, 
1 


X? 
1 


59 




65 




58 




59 




56 


3136 


56 




57 


3249 


58 


3364 


45 


2025 


71 


5041 


69 


4761 


54 


2916 


56 


3136 


54 


2916 


55 


3025 


83 


6889 


62 


3844 


97 


9409 


96 


9216 


104 


10816 


125 


15625 


94 


8836 


116 


13456 


121 


14641 


114 


12996 


:^Xj^=1884 


j^X^=156,984 



Control 


Group 


^4 


x2 
^4 


70 


4900 


84 


7056 


84 


7056 


42 


1764 


116 


13456 


89 


7921 


£X^=485 


£X^=:35[o97 
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Results of T-Ratio Analysis 
Experimental Group Versus Control Group 

Level I 

Arithmetic Mean 

tm 

= 75 = 25 

= 81 = 6 

Standard Deviations 
5^1 = 22.4 

Est m ate Standard Error of the Mean 

S' = 4.6 

^1 




Standard Error of the Difference Between Means 

S- . - = 11.9 
^1 ^4 

T-Ratio 

T = o555 N.S. at .05 level, df = 29 



ERIC 
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Data T-Ratlo Analysis 
Experimental Group Versus Control Group 



Level II 



Experimental Group 


Control Group 


2 


2 


5 


X? 
5 


123 


15129 


79 


6,241 


98 


9604 


105 


11,025 


98 


9604 


106 


11,236 


123 


15129 


109 


11,881 


119 


14161 


113 


12,769 


91 


8281 


113 


12,769 


142 


20164 


87 


7,569 


^X2=794 


^X^=92,072 


107 


11,449 






100 


10,000 






107 


11,449 






113 


12,769 






92 


8,464 






89 


7.921 






106 


11.236 






;^X5=:1,426 


^X^=146,778 
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Rtfults of t-Ratio Inalysis 
Experimental Qroup vs. Control Group 
LtYtl 2 



Standard BoTlattflna 

16.8 

Eatlmatft Standayd Error of tha Maan 

7.1 
3x5" ^.7 

Standard Error of tha Dlff>r«nB« Batwn Maana 



Arithmiitto Kman 

U3.4 1 

X^^ 101 ] 




«2 



■ 5.7 



t«»RatiQ 



t= 2ol75 



p>.05; df»19 
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159 
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Data for Level 3 



t-ratlo analysis 
(EXP. Group vs Control Group) 



EXP. Group 


v2 


^1 


^1 


147 


21609 


148 


21904 


138 


19044 


125 


15625 


, 136 


18496 


144 


20732 


152 


23104 


141 


19881 


141 


19881 


142 


20164 


Xjl4l4 ^ 


X^-2 00444 



Control 


Group 7 


mm 

mm 


^2 


114 


12996 


140 


19600 


110 


12100 


107 


11449 


137 


18769 


107 


11449 


125 


15625 


114 


12996 


126 


15876 


121 


14641 


139 


19321 


143 


20449 


144 


20736 


114 


12996 


135 


18225 


94 


8&56 


115 


13225 


100 


10000 


. 88 


9744 


114 


, 12996 


2 X2-2387 


2X2*290029 
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Arithmfttlo Mean 



Computational Fomulas For 
t« ratio Analjralfl 



N 



R«w«*Soore Caloulatlons of SD. 



E8tlinate.Standlard Error of the Mean 



n-l 



Standard Error* of the Difference Between Means 



t.Ratio. 



^ 12 



N^ + N2-2 



small saimle with equal 
unequal. UK ■ 
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Results for 
UrAtlo Analysis 
Exp* Oroup vs. Control Group (Lsvsl 3) 



Arithroatlc Mean 

« Ul.if N^- 10 

« 119.3 V 20 
Standard Deviations 



<^-7.1 

IP- 3.7 

2 



Estlmate-Standard Errow of the Mean 



S?2 « 3.7 



Standard Errow of the Difference Between Means 

S3ci . - 5.7 
t« Ratio 

t = 3.87 

p>.rl df* 28 
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Inferred Self-Concept Scale 
Wilcoxon Slgned-Ranks Test 
Control Group 
Pre- Versus Post-Rating 
Levels I, II, & III 



ERIC 
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DATA EROM I?IPRRR'!D SBLP-COVC^-PT SCALE 
Wllcoxoa Signed -Ranks Teat 
Coatrol Group (L«vel 1) 



Subject 


Pr*s Score 


Post Score 


d 


R.nlC(^) 


Signed 
Rank 


1 


3.05 


2M 


.61 


3 


3 


2 


2.36 


2.19 


.17 


1 


1 


3 


2.83 


1.82 


1.01 


5 


5 


k 


1.92 


2.58 


-.66 


If 




5 


3.6^ 


2.13 


.51 


2 


2 


6 


3.38 


1.13 


2.25 


6 


6 



T N.S. @ .05 level 
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DATA PROM I'^PSRRniD 3SLF-C01VCEPT SCAL'S 
Wllcoxoa Slcta«d -Ranks Test 
Control Group (L«vel 2) 



Subject 


Pre Scort 


Post Score 


d 


(d) 


Sign 
Rank 


1 


2.82 




.37 


9 


9 


2 


2.2? 


2.36 


-.11 




-If 


3 

% 


2.30 


2M 


...06 


2.5 


-2.5 


h 


2.38 


2.07 


.31 


7.5 


7.5 




2.25 


2M 


-.19 


6 


-6 


6 


2.35 


2.32 , 


.03 


1 


1 


7 


2.13 . 


2.19 


-.06 


2.5 


-2.5 


8 


2.13 




-.31 


7.5 


-7.5 


9 


2.03 


2.19 


-.16 


5 


-5 


10 


2.86 


2.38 


M 


10 


10 


11 


1.77 


1.77 








12 


2.02 


1.03 


.99 


12 


12 


13 


2.71 


1.13 


1.58 


13 


13 


IW 


1.9^+ 


1.17 


»77 


11 


11 



63.5 
^—27.5 



Ns-R =13 T = 27.5 

T N.S. @ .05 level 
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.DATA FROM IMFBRaaiO SF^LF-COMCEPT SCALE 
.Wllcoxon Slgnfld-Ranks Test 
Control Group (Ltvtl 3) 



Subject 


Pre Score 


Post Score 


d 


Rank. . 
(a; 


Rank 




2.38 


. 2.19 


.19 


3 


3 


2 


3.83 


1.60 


2.23 


18 


18 


* 3 




2,hk 


.70 


11.5 


11.5 


k 


1.83 


2.19 


-.36 


k 




5 


1.73 


2.19 


-.^6 


6 


-6 


6 


2.71 


2.32 


.39 


5 


. 5 


7 


1.37 


1.85 




7 


-7 


8 


1.10 


1.10 








9 


. 1.66 


1.66 








10 


1.00 


1.75 


-.75 


13 


-13 


11 


' 3.30 


h,00 


-.70 


11.5 


-11.! 


12 


2.18 


2.11 


.07 


1 


1 


13 


2M 


1.10 


1.39 


16 


16 


Ik 


2M 


3.11 


-.62 


10 


-10 


15 


2,0h 


2,^h 


-.10 


2 


-2 


16 


2.58 


1.10 


l.lf8 


17 


17 


17 


2.26 


1.10 


1.18 


Ik 


• Ik 


18 


1.96 


^M 


M 


8 


8 


19 


2.8lf 




.50 


9 


9 


20 


2AI • 


1.10 


1.31 


15 


1? 



117.5 
£-=- 53.5 

Ng.R =18 T = 53.5 

T M.S. (S> .05 level 152 



Inferred Self-Concept Scale 
Mann-Whitney U Test 
Experimental Versus Control Group 
Post Rating 





DATA 


FROM INFERRED SELF-Concept Scale 






Mann-Whitney U-Te 


st 




(Experimental Group Versus 


Control Group) 






Level I 




■ Experimental 


Group 


Control Group 




N=25 




IN-O 


X 




Rank 


X nank 






1 


2.58 3 


2.61 




2 


2.44 ^■ 


2.32 




5 


2.19 6 


2.18 




7 


2.13 8 


2.11 




9 


1.82 15 


2.08 




10 


1.13 2i 


1.98 




11 


R2=61 


1.92 




12 




1.88 




13.5 




1.88 




13.5 




1.80 




16. 5 




1.80 




16. 5 




1.77 




18. 5 




1.77 




18. 5 




1 Ti 
•L • f J 




20.5 




1.73 




20.5 




1.57 




22 




1.53 




23 




l.i^O 








1.03 




26 




1.00 




29 




1.00 




29 




1.00 




29 




1.00 




29 




1.00 ■ 




29 








R=i^35 
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RESULTS OF MANN-WHITNEY U-TEST 
Experimental Group Versus Control Group 

Level I 

0^=110 
'"u=19.95 

z=l. 75 

H^: There is no significant difference at the .05 
level of probability between the attitudinal 
outlook of the experimental group versus control 
group. 



RESULTS 



Rl =^35 
R -61 



N^N2=150 
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DATA FROM INFERRED SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 
Mann-Whitney U-Test 
(Experimental Group Versus Control Group) 



Level II 



Experimental Group Control Group 

N^= 7 N2= 1^ 



X 


Rank 


Y 
A 


rv ci n iv 


2.2k 


8 




1 


2.04 


12.5 


2.kk 


3 




12.5 


2.44 


3 


1.77 


14.5 


2.44 


3 


1.37 


16 


2.38 


5 


1.33 


17 


2.36 


6 


1.30 


18 


2.32 


7 




R3_= 98.5 


2.19 


9.5 






2.19 


9.5 






2.07 


11 






1.77 


14.5 






1.18 


19 






1.17 


20 






1.03 


21 








R2= 132.5 
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COMPUTATIONAL FORIVIULAS AND RESULTS 
Mann-Whitney U-Test 
(Experimental Group Versus Control Group) 

Level II 
Computational Fromulas 
U^= ^1^2 ^i^^i"*"^^^ - '^l 



U2= N^N^ N^CN^-^-l) - R2 



U^= 

2 

^^-V^iN^d^^+N^+l) 
12 

z= U,-U ' _U , -U 

1 e or z- Z e 

u u 
RESULTS 

R^= 98.5 = 27.5 

R.= 132.5 = 70.5 

N^N^ =98 Ug = k^ 

= 13.29 
z = 1.61 



HqJ There is no significant difference in the X's in 

post test self-concept scores between experimental 
group versus contro]. group, at the .05 level. 



o 
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RESULTS OF MA'm-WHITMEY U-TEST 
Kxptrlatntal Sroup vs. Control Group 
. Lsvel 3 



RSSUIT;^ 

Rj^a 1^.5 100.5 

Rg* 310.5 99.5 

N^NgS 200 100 



cr^= 22.5 



23 .022 



H^: There Is no significant difference tt the .05 level of 
probability between the attitudinal outlook of the 
experinental group vs odntrol group. 



158 
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DATA PROM INI-'EUllPiD SiilLP-COMCRPT SCALE 

Mann-Whltnay U-T«st 
(Exporjaontal Group vs. Control Group) 
Laval 3 



F;ypftrlraental Group goftl^r?! OyoyP. 

N^s 10 Ngsao 



X 


naok 




Rank 


2.68 


3.5 


»f.O 


1 


2.68 


3.5 


3.11 


<f 




cr 
? 


2.Mf 


6 


1.86 




2.3V 


7 


1.80 


16 

X w 


2.32 


8 


1.7? 


17.5 


2.19 


10 


1.70 


19 


2.19 


10 


1.57 


22 

• 


2.19 


10 


1.1+0 


2V 


2.1V 


12 


1.03 


30 


2.11 


13 






1.85 


15 






1.75 


17.5 






1.66 


20 






1.60 


21 






1.^7 


23 






1.10 


27 






1.10 


27 






1.10 


27 






1.10 


27 






l.iO 


-22- 




* 




Rg" 310.5 
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Inferred Self -Concept Scale 
Wilcoxon Signed-Ranks Test 
Experimental Group at Time (T-^ & 
Levels I, II, & III 
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DATA FOR Ml-'jiaRlllD S.JLF-CONCiiPT SCALE 
Wllcoxon Slgnod-Ranks Test 
ISxporlaontal Group (L«v«l l) 



pub.lect 
1 


Pretest 
2.08 


Postteat 
1.03 


d 

mm 

1.05 


21 


+21 


2 


1.82 


1.80 


.02 


2.7 


+2.5 


3 


2.32 


1.77 


.55 


15 


+15 


k 


2.1+2 


1.53 


.89 


19 


+19 


5 


2.11 


1.73 


.38 


11 


+11 


6 


1.88 


1.00 


.88 


18 


+18 


7 


1.73 


1.57 


.16 


6 


+6 


8 


3.63 


1.73 


1.90 


23 


+23 


9 


3.38 


1.80 


1.58 


22 


+22 


10 


1.67 


1.92 


-.25 


7 


■ / 


11 


2.01 


2.81+ 


-.83 


17 


-17 


12 


2.10 


1.77 


.33 


9 


+ 9 


13 . 


3.38 


2.61 


.11 


16 


+16 


11+ 


1.07 


1.00 


.07 


1+ 


+ If 


15 


1.91 


1.00 


.91 


20 


+20 


16 


1.89 


1.88 


.01 


1 


+ 1 


17 


1.73 


1.88- 


-.10 


5 


- 5 


18 


2.»+8 


2.11 


.37 

» 


10 


+10 


19 


l.?7 


2.08 


-.51 


1»+ 


-i»+ 


20 


3.61+ 


1.00 


2.6»+ 


2»+.5 


+2»+.5 


21 


3.61+ 


1.00 


2.61+ 


2»+.5 


+2W.5 


22 


1.85 


2.32 




13 


-13 


23 


1.76 


2.18 


-.»+2 


12 


-12 




2.00 


1.98 


.02 


2.5 


+2.5 


25 


1.69 


l.»+0 


.29 


8 


+ 8 



t^S-R= 25 



Ts 68 
TP-. 01 
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^+= +257 
£-= - 68 
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DATA FROM I^JFERl^ISD SSLF-CO^ICGPT SCALE 
Wilcoxon Slgned-Ranks T«st 
Bxporlmental Group (Lavtl 2) 



1 


A A W V ^ mJ \J 

3.16 


Postt^st 
1.07 


d 

2709 


Rank/ . v 


Slgnsd 
Rank 

+ 7 


2 


2.65 


2.2^ 


M 


2 


+ 2 


3 


1.8if 


1.77 


.07 


1 


+ 1 


1+ 


1.8if 


1.37 


M 


3 


+ 3 




1.87 


1.30 


.57 


If 


+ If 


6 


2.03 


. 1.33 


.70 


5 


+ 5 


7 


^.80 


2.0^ 


.76 


6 


+ 6 



28 
0 



T= 0 
T>.01 

Hjj.". no dlfffr«nc« In •xp«rlnental group's attltud* at tlmtj^- tlma2. 
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DATA ?m\ lW.m')0 SuXP-C07CI3I'T SCALE 





Wllcoxoa Slgnod-Ranks Test 
Experlraoatal Group (level 3) 






SubJoct 
1 


1.75 


Posttisst 
1.75 


0 


Rank/ J N 
■■ A a f 


Signed 

Rank 


2 


1.88 


l.i+O 


+.1+8 


2 


+2 


3 


2.61 


1.03 


1.57 


7 


+7 


If 


.5.75 


T.70 


1.05 


6 


+6 


5 


2.6n 


2.68 


0 


— 


— 


6 . 


1.03 


2.68 


-1.65 


. 8 


-8 


7 


1.70 


2.58 


- .88 


3.5 


-3.5 


8 


2.68 


1.80 


.88 


3.5 


+3.5 


9 


2.58 


1.57 


1.01 


✓ 




10 


1.80 


1.86 


- .06 


1 


-1 

^+= +23.5 
-12.5 






T= 12.5 

T Is !T.S. at 


.05 level 







HqA There is no significant difference in the Mean scores-indicating 
attltudinal change- for experinental group level 3 at tiaei-tiae 
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Data from Inferred Self-Concept Scale 
for Wilcoxon Signed-Rank and 
Mann-Whitney U-Test 



I . 178 



DATA KaOM INi-'MUaiiD JaU'-CUilOlJi T UGAhilO 

hm isxpsiuMiii.rrAL oaoups 

L^VISLG 1-3 (PRE A'lD POJT SCORW) 





2.oy 


Post Scores Lflvel 1 
1. 1.03 


2. 


1.32 


2. 


1.80 


3. 


2.32 


3. 


1.77 


If. 


2.lf2 


If. 


1.55 


5. 


2.11 


5.- 


1.73 


6. 


1.38 


6. 


1.00 


7. 


1.73 


7. 


±9 y f 


8. 


3.63 


8. 




9. 


3.38 


Q 


1 fin 


10. 


1.67 






11. 


2.01 

• 






12. 


2.10 




1 77 


13. 


3.38 






lit. 


1.07 




1 on 

X • \J\J 


15. 


1.91 




1 on 

X • \J\J 


16. 


1.89 


16. 


1 08 


17. 


1.78 




1.88 


18. 


2M 


. 18. 


2.11 


19. 


1.57 


IQ. 

X 7 • 




20. 


3.6if 


20. 


1.00 




3.6if 


21. 


1.00 


22. 


1.85 


22. 


2.32 


23. 


1.76 


23.* 


2.18 


2h. 


2.00 


2k, 


1.98 


25. 


1.69 


25. 


l.»+0 
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Pre Scorfts Lftvel 2 Poat Scores Ltv<l 2 

1. 3.16 1. 1.07 

2. 2.65 2. 2.2lf 

3. 1.81+ 3, 1,77 
If. 1.8if If. 1,37 

5. 1.87 5. 1.30 

6. 2,03 6, 1.33 

7. 2.80 7. 2.0if 
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Pro 


Scores L9V«1 ^ 


Post Scores 


1. 


x.7p 


1. 


1.75 


2. 


1.80 


2. 


l.lfO 


3. 


2.61 


3. 


1.03 




2.7? 


•+. 


1.70 






5. 


2.68 


6. 


1.03 


6. 


2.68 


7. 


1.70 


7. 


2.58 


8. 


2.68 


8. 


1.80 


9. 


2.58 


9. 


1.57 


10. 


1.80 


10. 


1.86 



/ 
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DATA im.'i ummo selp-ccmcept scales 

FOR CONTROL GROUP LRVELS 1-3 
(PRE AMD POST SCORES) 



3.0? ' 1. 2M 

2. 2.36 2. 2.19 

3« 2.83 3. 1.82 

^« 1«92 If. 2.58 

5- 3.6if 5. 2.13 

6. 3.38 5, l,i3 
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1. 2.82 

2. 2.25 

3. 2.38 
k. 2.38 

5. 2.25 

6. 2.35 

7. 2.13 
» 8. 2.13 

9. 2.03 

10. 2.86 

aa. 1.77 

12. 2.02 

13. 2.71 
Ih. 1.91+ 



Post Scoria Uvl 2 

1. 2.W5 

2. 2.36 

3. 2M 
k. 2.:)? 

5. 2.Mf 

6. 2.32 

7. 2.19 

8. 2.Mf 

9. 2.19 

10. 2.38 

11. 1.77 

12. 1.03 

13. 1.13 
1^+. 1.17 
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Pre SGoraa Laval ^ Post Scores Level ^ 



It 


JO 


1 . 


2 10 


o 




6. 


1 60 




lU. 


J. 


2.Mf 


L 


X f 


^ . 


c. xy 


tf 
?• 


x# /i 


cr 


5 1 Q 


Ot 


^X 


w. 




/• 


X» J/ 


7 
/• 


X. OJ 


A 


Xt xu 


ft 


1 10 
X . Xv 


Q 


1 

Xt 00 


Q 


X. oo 




1 no 


1 n 

Xv. 


1 7«f 
X. 


11 • 




XX. 


Ll no 


ill* 


O 1 ft 


1 o 
x<^ . 

» 


oil 

C. XX 


1 1 




1 7 
x^. 


1 10 
X. x^ 






lL 


1 11 

J. XX 






1 «f 

xp. 


O 1 Ll 


1 A 
XOt 




1 ft 
xo. 


1 1 0 
X. Xv 


17. 


2.28 


17. 


1.10 


18. 


1.96 


18. 


1.^7 


19. 


2.8lf 


19. 


2.3^ 


20. 


2M 


20. 


1.10 



/ 
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APPENDIX B: 
THE INSTRUMENTS 
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The Instruments: 
Passive Language and Mathematics Test 
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GROUP 1, ORAL OR WRITTEN 

Conteste por •scrito las prtguntQS que signen: 
Studtntt must answtr orally or written. 



Good mctning , 
2. How are you? 



3. What is your name?. 



4. Where are you from?_^ 

5. How old are you? 



6. Where were you born? 

7. When did you arrive here?. 



B. What are you going to study?. 
9. Do you lilce it here? 



10. How is the weother outside?. 
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GROUP IL 

Dtcida euol polabrg nombra la iluitrocien y subroVtlg: 
Dtclde which word is the name of the picture in the box and write the word 



1 2 3. 




1. PAPER 2. TABLE FORK 3. KNIFE 1. APPLE 2. SEED 3. WIRE 1. PENCIL 2. APPLE 3. CUP 



7. * 8. 9. 




10 



11. 



12. 






1. BAT 2. BASE 3. RALL 



1. CHICKEN 2. EGG 3. CHAIR 



1 TREC 2. MAISf a. CA* 



13. 



14, 



IS. 







1. FIRE 2. WATER 3. SOIL 



1. DESK ?. HOUSE ^. GIRL 



1. COW 2. CAM^L 3. HORSE 



16. 



17. 






1. AMBUVANCE 2. WAGON 3. TRUCK 1 PEN 2 BOOK 3. CUP 



1. SCHOOL : CHURCH 3 GARAGE 
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20. 



21. 




1. NURSE 2 DOCTOR 3 TEACHER 



22. 




1. BOOK 2. LOCK 3. TABLE 



25. 




1. FLY DOG 3. BIRD 





{9 


7 






Q 


7 
7 




TT 





1. RAT 2. TRAFIC LIGHT 3. SNAKE 



23. 




1. BICYCLE 2. TRUCK 3. TRAIN 



26. 




1. SPOON 2. FORK 3. KNIFE 




1. CAR 2. HOUSE 3. POT 



24 




1. BOTTLE 2. JUG 3. PLATE 



27. 




1. PAPER 2. MONEY 3 CANDY 
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Decida ciioi orocion exprresa la accioli en el euodro y subro'yela. 
Decide which sentence describes the action in the picture and underline it. 



28 




1. THE MAN WALKS 

2. THE MAN SITS 

3. THE MAN SLEEPS 



31. 




1. THE GIRL IS A STUDENT 

2. THE GIRL IS A NURSE 

3. THE GIRL IS A SECaCTARY 



34. 




1. THE AIRPLANE FLIES 

2. THE AIRPLANE LANDS 

3. THE AIRPLANE STOPS 



29 




1. JOHN SLEEPS 

2. JOHN WORKS 

3. J0Ht4 RESTS 




1. JUAN READS 

2. JUAN SLEEPS 

3. JUAN EATS 



35. 




1. JOSE WRITES 

2. JOSE READS 
3 JOSE TALKS 
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30. 




1. THE CAT JUMPED 

2. THE CAT FIGHTS 

3. THE CAT LOOKS 



33. 




1. MARIA RUNS 

2. MARIA READS 
: MARIA WALKS 



36. 




1. THE MAN AIMS THE GUN. 

2. THE MAS HOLDS A PENCIL 

3. THE MAN HOLDS A SPOON 
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GROUP III 
MANUEUSDECISION 

Life for Manuel was not easy in his hometown. His father was working very hard to support his family. 
They were not rich, but his family was a very happy one. 

Manuel was in school. There were thirty«two students in hit class, and the teacher did not give him 
individual attention. Manuel was getting tired of school. Or«e day he finally quit. The next month was 
very hard for Manuel. He went from one place to another looking for a job. He had difficulty in finding 
a job because he did not have a trade or a High School Diploma. 

One day he want to the Texas Employment Office. At that office he was told about the Job Corps. 
The man ^here told Manuel that in the Job Corps he could learn a trade. He could also improve his 
reading, writing, and English vocabulary. All these thinqs would be taught in small classes where he 
would learn at his own speed. His job Corps teochors would give him individual attention. 

Mamiel came to the Job Corps. Here he learned a trade and earned the equivalent of a high school 
diploma. He alsd learned about 'jther people's culture. He, In turn, told his Black and Anglo friends 
about his ov/n rich culture. Finally, Manuel graduated from the Job Corps. After graduation he was 
able to cjet and hold a good paying job. Now he is glad he came to the Job Corps. 

(To evaluate a C/M's pronunciation, the evaluator !;hould ask the student to read the above story.) 

QUESTIONS: PREGUNTAS 

Pick Out and Circle the Correct Answers 
Escoja y Ponga en un Circulo la letra que 
represente la Respuesta Correctoi 

1. Life for Manuel in his hometown was not very: ' 

A. good 

B. easy 

C. different 

2. Manuel's family was 

D. poor 

E. rich 
P. happy 

3. Manuel was getting of school. 

G. bored! 

H. discouraged 

I. tired 
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4. ManutI leund out about tht Job Corps in tho: 

J. Toxot Employmont Ollkt 
K. school 
L. St roots 

5. Wos Monuol givon individuol ottontion by his toochors in tho Job Corps? 

M. moybo 
N. no 
0. yos 

6. In tht Job Corps Monuol wos oblo to loom a: 

P. song 
Q. trade 
R. donco 



PART III 

Writo in your own words (English) why YOU como to eIftSS«8« 
Escriba on sus proplos polobros (on Inglos) porquo vino d laa Olases^ 



(C/M should bo askod to road his own composition. This will lot us know how good or bad his pronunciation 
ond grommor oro.) 
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IV. Circle the answer that fits the sentence best: 

!• The crops were good because the land was 

a. fertile b. cultivate c. irrigation 

2. The ' is very mild in South Texas. 

a. aluminum b. climate c. combine 



3. The supply was - . 

a, raise b. accident c. enormous 



4. He Is very to have won the prize. 

a* excellently b. fortunate c. limited 

5. That box many valuable objects. 

a. contains b. special c. explode 



6. The of his speech was tremendous, 

a. society b. effect c. avoid 



7. We have many new methods. 

a* society b. farming c. developed 



8. All people have .^s^,.^..^^^,,,^ to the government, 
a. semester b. ability c. access 



9. Much of the of the area was directed by 
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the church. 

a. activity b. futile c* financial 



10. He did not ______ his reasons for quitting. 

a. economic b. Indicate c. dogma 

Whole Numbers; Fractions; Decimals; Percentage; Algebra: 

1. 9 2. 8 3. 89 4. 56,834 5. 5/14 

6 6 M ^»762 3Zli 
" 9 342 

28 



6. 3/8 7. 1 6/5 8. 3/2 9. .34 10. $3.24 
3/4 1 3/10 7/6 jli 6.38 

13/12 2.14 



Subtract : 

11. 8 12. 38 13. 84 14. 238 15. 5/8 16. 2/8 

3 22 79 169 2Z8 6/32 

17. 5 18. 2.43 19. $6.09 

3 3/4 1.21 3.04 

Multiply : 

20. 204 21. 567 22. 4x3 1/2= 23. 1/6 x 4/8= 
2 403 



24. 6 1/2 X 4«- 25. 8.05 26. $3.84 

.64 20 



Divide : 

27. 6 (36 28. 4(1T 29. 22 1484 30. 19\2W 
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31. 8/10 f 3/10= 32. 8^3 5/4= 33. 3 (764 
34. .S7\m 35. 1.21X28" 



Addition of Directed Niunbers: 



36. +4 

+6 



37. 



-9 

+3 



38. -32 



Addition of Monomials: 



39. 3x 

±63£ 



40. 44s 

+22s 



41. 38d 
+lld 



Subtraction of Monomials: 



42. 6x 
-3x 



43 . 16x 
-lOx 



44. 24t 



Solve the Following Equations: 

45. 3x=12 46. 2x + 6=13 47. 4x - 1=25 

Solve the Following: 

48. Mr. Franks bought a suit at this 25% off sale. The 
suit was originally priced at $65.00. How much did 
he save? 

49. An oil company reports that gasoline in storage tanks 
evaporates at a rate of 1/2 of 1% in a week. If a 
tank holds 600 gallons when full, how many gallons 
will evaporate in a week's time? 



50. 



10 1/3 ^ 6 3/4- 
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During the early days of our nation, most of the 
people lived in rural areas. In fact, the primary attrac- 
tion to the New World was that anyone could own land. At 
the time of the American Revolutionary War, the economy of 
the new nation was still agrarian. 

In the 19th Century, our nation went through the 
Industrial Revolution. During this time, man invented or 
perfected such machines and products as the cotton gin, the 
electric light, and the repeating rifle. More people came 
to the city to live, because that was where they could 
find a jobi 

The 20th Century saw even further urbanization. 
Techniques such as the assembly line and interchangeable 
parts made mass production possible. This created more 
jobs which in turn gave more people more money to spend. 
This new affluence and spending stimulated even more produc- 
tion. 

Today, as a result of this cycle, we are an urban 
nation. The transition from a rural to an urban society 
has not been easy. More of the problems facing us today 
are a result of improper planning by the cities. Since 
there does not seem to be any reversal in the urban trend, 
we can only hope that better solutions to the problems of 
the city are found in the future. 



Based on the story that you have just read, pick the word 
or phrase which best completes the sentences below. 

!• During the early years of our nation, most of the 
people lived In: 

A* rural areas 
B* urban areas 
C« Alaska 
D. the Old 

2. An attraction to the New World was: 

A. the climate 

B* land ownership 

C* the Indians 

D, the adventure 

3, The Industrial Revolution brought about many: 

A. bloody wars 

B. inventions 

C. religions 

D. houses 

4* More people moved to the city because of: 

A, smog 

B. their relatives 
C# the taverns 

D, jobs 
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5. The assembly line and interchangeable parts brought 
about : 

A* wars 

B. famine 

C« mass production 

D« loose moral character 

6. The transition from a rural to an urban society was: 

A, easy 

B. never done 
C* not easy 

D« done over a period of one year 

7. Many of the problems of the cities today were caused 
by: 

A* improper planning 

B« the seven-year locust 

C« corrupt businessmen 

D • ant idi se s tabl i shmentar ianali sm 

Write a short essay on the problems a person could 
encounter if he moved from the country to the city. 



VI. Circle the lettered word which most nearly defines the 
numbered word: 

Ifl circimistances a. evidence b. censors c. conditions 
2. preceding a. earlier b. precise c. excessive 
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3. expectation a. what you look b. the act of 

forward to enlarging 



4. experience 



5« duration 



6. cope 



7« adaptation 



8. flexible 

9. calculate 

10, prosperous 



c. the act of developing 

a. the events one b. to make plain 
lives through 

c, to relieve of responsibility 

a. a degree of b. the time something 
hardness lasts 



c. 
a. 
c. 



imprisonment 

to say b. to overcome problems 
sleeve outer garment 



a. adjustment b. habitual use 
to conditions of a drug 



c. something added; supplement 
a. can change b. weak 



c. can be 
eaten 



a, to figure out b. to harden 
c. to execute 



a. doing well 
successful 
financially 



b. relating to the 
ruture 



c* appears that it will turn out well 



VII. Circle the word that fits the sentece best: 
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1. He has a great for work. 

a. protagonist b. capacity c. cope 

2. We cannot under those conditions; 

a. function b. adaptation c. prosperous 

3. in class helps one learn. 

ao Financially b. Participation c. Imprisonment 
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4. Those jobs do not college. 

a. attend b* exceed c. require 

5. Your first \ is often correct, 

a. ^Tupression b. enthusiastic c. flexible 

6. He used many while doing the work, 
a. habitual b. capacity c. precautions 

7. They did the work well. 

a. function b. extremely c. daring 

8. She speaks very . don't you think? 
a. confidently b. enormous c. pretty 

9. Is the solution to the problem ? 

a. experience b. subsequent c. accurate 

10. Rose is one of the most people I know. 

a. enthusiastic b. impression c. syllogistic 



VIII. Circle the answer that fits the sentence best: 

1. I often have difficulties. 

a. Speaking rapidly, b. Even though I study alot, 
c. Yesterday, 

2. The boys and I ^ to the beach. 

a. walked b. walks c. used to sing 

3. We went to the to look for a job. 

a. Linda and Rose b. Texas Employment Commission 
c* texas employment commission 

4. Neither of the cried much. 

a. babys b. babies c. baby 

O 1ft7 S(H 
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11. The books are the table. 

a. In b. on c. at 

12. He wei3(t ■ - the staris. 

a. through b. on c. down 

13. He is going from here. 

a. away b. near c. behind 

14. Take it of there, please. 

a. between b. up c. out 

15 . John and Mary live the lake . 

a. under b. out c. by 
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The Instruments J 
Inferred Self-Concept Scale 
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Inferred Self-Concept Scale 

Subject's Name Sex Center^ 

Level Date Rater 



We are concerned here wi -h your judgement of the Subj- 
ect's "view of himself" ( "gelf -concept" ) as it is gener- 
ated by and in this setting. You are asked to tiBScribe 
your perception of a Subject's self-concept in terms of 
the following items. Please indicate your rating on each 
item, using the scale below. 

1. Never 

2. Seldom 

3. Sometimes 
k. Usually 
5. Always 



Circle one 



1 


2 


3 




5 


1. 


Enjoys working with others 


1 


2 


3 




5 


2. 


Exhibits self-confidence 


1 


2 


3 




5 


3. 


Socializes with less competent peers 


1 


2 


3 




5 




Evidences strong pleasure in good work 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


5. 


Is antagonistic to authority 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


6. 


Has unrealistic expectations for himself 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


7. 


Is easily discouraged 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


8. 


Appears unsociable 


1 


2 




h 


5 


9. 


Is unfriendly to peers. 


1 


2 


3 




5 


10. 


Tries to dominate or bully 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


11. 


Fights 


1 


2 


3 




5 


12. 


Talks compulsively 


1 


2 


3 


h 


5 


13. 


Seems afraid of authority 


i 


2 


3 


u 


5 


1^. 


Feels he is "picked on" by peers 


1 


2 


3 


k 


5 


15. 


Gives up easily 
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12 3^5 

12 3^5 

12 3^5 

12 3^5 



16. Is defiant 

17. Is quarrelsome or argumentative 

18. Is over-sensitive 

19« Provokes hostility from peers 
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The Instruments: 
Language Rating Scale 



20G 
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The Instruments 
Social-Functioning Test 
(English) 
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Social-Functioning Test 
(English) 

1. Where do you get information on the Driver's License Test? 

2. What are ^ places you could find help if you needed a job? 

3. Where do you get information on community service programs? 

4. Where do you file a complaint about your employer? 

5. Where do you go if you needed information ont 
ai the treatment of heart disease patients 
bi veneral diseases (ViDt) 

Ci general health care 
di cancer 

e» money management 

f. consumer problems 

g. Your personal rights 

6. Where would you get information oni 

a. birth control 

b. abortion 

c. drugs 

dt alcoholism 

et the draft 

f. a loan for college 

7. What is the best source of reference for most subjects? 

8. What book would you use if you wanted to find a magazine 
article on a particular subject? 

a. Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature 

b. "Magazines Unlimited" 



c. Journal Index 

d. Social Problems and Current Events Index 

9. What source would you use if you wanted to find a book on 
a particular subject? 

a. Book Title Index 

b. What's What in U.S. Literature 

c. Card Catlogue 

d. Subject Guide to Periodicals 

10. What part of the newspaper would you look at if you wanted 
to buy a used washing machine or other appliance? 

11. What part of the newspaper gives you the official op-.nions 
of the newspaper? 

12. Where do you find the table of contents or index of the 

newspaper? 

13.. What are three types of taxes that most people pay? 
Ik, How and where can you get free help filling out your income 
tax. 

15. Who should you see if you need help with a contract? 

16. Where would you find information on a political canditate? 

17. Name five special interest groups? 

18. What is the difference between the white and yellow pages 
in the phone book? 

19. Where are emergency numbers located in the phone book? 
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The Instruments 
Social-Functioning 
Test 
(Spanish ) 
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J. Social-Functioning Test 

(Spanish) 

1.6 Donde se obtiene informacion tocante al examen para 

su licencia de manejar? 
2. Nombre cuatro lugares que le pueden asistir en la bus- 

queda de empleo. 
3. i Donde se obtiene informacidn sobre los programas que 

sirven la comunidad? 
4.i D(/nde se puede hacer una queja contra su patron? 
5.6 Donde se obtiene inf ormaci(^n tocante » 

a. al tramiento medico de pacientes cardiacos 

b. las enformedes sociales 

c. al cuidado general para la sulud 

d. al cancer 

e. los gastos diaries 

f . a los problerass del comprador 

g. a los derechos personales ^ 
6.6 Donde se obtiene informacion tocante i 

a. control de natilidad 

b. al alcoholismo 

c. a los narcoticos 

d. los abortos 

e. al conscripto 

f. a prestamos para colegio 

7« 6 Cual es la mejor fuente de informacio'n sobre todos 
asuntos? 
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8. ^ En la biblioteca, que libro se usa para encontrar 

materia sobre un tema particular en una revista? 

a ) R eader's Guide to Periodical Literature 

b) "Magazines-Unlimited" 

c) Journal Index 

d) Social Problems and Current Events Index 

9. ^ Donde se encuentra informacion sobre el tema de un 

libro? 

a ) Book Title Index 

b) What's What in U.S. Literature 

c ) Card catalogue 

d) Subject Guide to Periodicals. 

10. ci En que parte del periodico se buscan las ventas de 

maquinas de lavar y utensilios?- 

11. ci En que parte del periodico se encuentran las opinones 

de la prensa? 

12. ^ Donde se encuentra el indice del periodico? 

13. "^Cuales son tres impuestos que todo mundo paga? 
, _» / / 

14. ^ Cpmo y donde se puede obtener ayuda gratuita sobre los 

formas de los impuestos al salario (Income Tax)? 
15« Aquien se puede acudir para ayuda sobre un contrato? 

16. ^ Donde se encuentra informacion sobre un candidate 

y 

politico? 

17. Nombre cinco organizaciones de intereses particulares 
en la politica 

18. ^ Cugl es la diferencia sobre las paginas blancas y las 

paginas amarillas en el libro de telefonos? 
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19. iDonde se encuentran los numeros de emergencia en el 
libro de telefonos? 



The Instruments t 
Teacher's Daily 
Evaluation of Materials 
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Teacher Evaluation of Materials 

What type of approach are you using in teaching your 
students? 



What material did you cover in this lesson? 



How did you supplement the lesson? 



What type of feedback did you receive? What observations 
have you made from the material and your students? 
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The Instruments I 
One of the forms 
for Teacher Evaluation of Students 
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Student. 
Teacher 
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Teacher 
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The Instruments J 
Student Evaluation of Class 
(English) 
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student Evaluation of Class 
(English) 



Student ; 



Date J 



Lesson NOi 



Teacher i 



I. 



The material we studied today wast 

A. Boring Interesting 

B. Hard Easy 

C. Presented: Fast Just Right 

D. Not Useful Useful 



Very Interesting 
Too Easy 
Slowly 
Very Useful 



E. I would like $ 



II* I feel that today I; 

A. Didn't Learn Learned a Little Learned a Lot 

B. Understood J A Little Well Most Everything 

C. Learned Enough Did not Learn Enough 

D. I feel that: 
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The Instruments J 
Student Evaluation of Class 
(Spanish) 
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student Evaluation of Class 
(Spanish) 



Estudiante « 



Leccion Numero 



I. La leccic^ de hoy estuvoj 



A. Aburrida 
fi. Dificil 

C. Presentada: 
Muy Rapida 

/ 

D. No Es Util 



Interesante 
Fa'cil 
Asi, Asi 



Util 



Fecha 



Maestro 



Muy Interesante 
Mucho Muy Facil 
Muy Despacio 

Muy Util 



E. Me gustaria aprender. 



II. Siento que hoyj \ 

A. No Arendi Aprendi Un Poco Aprendi Bastante 

B. Comprendi: Bastante Bien Casi Todo 

C. AprendT Bastante No Aprendi Casi Nada 

D. Siento que se necesitgi , 
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The Instruments: 
Student Questionnaire 
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POR FIN III 
STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



1/16/73 
Page 1 of 2 



Location >, 
Age J 



Sex: 



Level t 



Ethnic Origin I. 



Datet 



Check the answer (s) that apply to youi 
1. Why did you come to class? 

A. To learn English 

B. To get more education 

C. To improve myself 

D. To learn to read and write 



5. 



E. 
F. 
G. 
H. 



To get a GED 

To get a better job 

To meet other people 



2. Is the class helping you reach your goal? 



A. 
B. 



Yes 
No 



C. Partially 
D. 



3. Has your goal changed since you started class? 



A. Yes 

B. No 



C. Partially 

D. 



If you answered (a) or (c) to Number 3, what is your goal now? 



A. To learn English E. 

B. To get more education F. 

C. To Improve myself G. 

D. To learn to read and write H. 

4. How would you change the class? 



To get a GED 

To get a better job 

To 4neet other people 



A. 


New teacher 


E. 


B. 


NeT materials (books) 


F. 


C. 


New teaching methods 


G. 


D. 


Different way of grouping 


H. 




students 


I. 



Different place 
Different time 
Different subjects 
More classtime 



What do you want to study? 

(Put a (1) by what you want most, a (2) by the subject you like 
second best, etc. ) 



_Spoken English 
'Written English 
_Job topics 
_GED topics 
.Reading 



.Health 
.Music 

"Family life 

.Science 

'Spanish 



.History 

.Consumer topics 

"Art 

"Crafts 
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POR FIN III STUDENT QUESTIONNAIRE 



Page 2 of 2 



6. Have you ever asked your teacher for any help? 



A. Yes, about classwork 

B. Yes, about jobs 

C. Yes, about family problems 

D. Yes, about my plans for myself 

E. No, I have no problems 

F. No, I didn't feel I could 

G. No, I didn't want to 

H. 

7. Was the reacher able to help you? 

A. Yes D. 

B. A little E. 

C. Yes, but I was uncomfortable F. 



No, it wasn't possible 
No, he didn't want to 



8. How do you like the subjects you are studying? 



Subject 


Very 
Good 


Good 


Fair 


Bad 


Very 
Bad 


Why? 


English 














Math 














Science 














History 














Reading 














(other) 















9. How long have you been attending adult classes in this center? 



10. Have you attended adult classes in other centers?, 

11. If so, for how long altogether?. 



12. How much time outside class did you spend preparing for each class? 



A. No time 

B. Less than one hour 

C. One to three hours 
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D. More than i hree hours 

E. Other 
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The Instniments: 
Teacher Questionnaire 
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POR FIN III 
TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Page 1 of 4 



1. Location of your class i. 



2 . Sex : A . 



Male 
Female 



3. Ethnic Orglni 

A. Mexican -American 

B. Anglo 

C. Negro 

D. Other 



4 . Age t 

A. Under 30 

B. 31-40 

C. 41 - 50 

D. Over 50 



5. Which level(s) do you teach? 



A. GED D. Level III 

B. Level I E. ESL _ 

C. Level II F. Multi-Level (includes 



G. Other (specify). 



6. Which subjects do you teach? 

A. English Conversation D. 

B. English Crammer E. 

C. Reading F. 



Math G. Other (specify). 

History/Government 

Science 



7. Experience at teaching with ABE: 

A. 0-6 Months 

B. 7 mos. - 1 year 

C. 13 mos. - l\ years 



D. 19 mos. - 2 years 

E . 25 mos . & Over 



8. Previous teaching experience i 

A. No previous teaching experience 

B. Taught in elementary school 



C. Taught in high school 

D. Other (specify) 



9. Personal educational experience) 

A. High School Diploma D. Attended Workshops 

B. 1-2 yrs. college experience E, Other (specify) 

C. College Degree 

10. Resident of MNAt 

A. Yes B. No 

11. Employment other than ABE class? 

A. Yes B. No 
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POR FIN III TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Page 2 of 4 



12. What type of teaching method (s) do you use for teachingi 



(Check all that apply) Level I Level II Level III GED 



A. Lecture 










B. Tutoring (individualized 

attention) 










C. Programmed Material 










D. Group Interaction 










E. Other (specify) 











13. Do students have the opportunity to practice spoken English? 

A. Most of the time D, Seldom 

B. Often E. Not at all 

C. Sometimes 



14. How much of the program goals or educational objectives should 
be formed by the student? 

A. Each individual should have complete freedom in choice 
of subject matter. 

B. Student should plan everything with teacher. 

C. Should have say so in some areas. 

D. Student should not be allowed to engage in any planning 
because of lack of know-how. 

15. Do you set up objectives for the level you are teaching before 
you begin a class « 

A. Yes B. No 
If Yes, how do you determine your objectives? 



16. What are some of the objectives of your students? 

A. C. 

B. D. 
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POR FIN III TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE. Page 3 of 4 



17. Do you chink Che presenc curriculum is approprtaCe or inappropriace 
Co Che scudencs' needs? 

A. Yes B. No 
In whac way is ic appropriate or inappropriate? 



18. Do you feel ChaC Che presenC syscem of placeroenc is adequace 
or inadequaCe? 

A. Yes B. No 
Why? 



19. I have sufficienC and varied roacerial Co use for the class. 

A. Sufficient material 

B. Not sufficient material 

C. No material at all — 

20. I have sufficient and varied material to use as a supplement 
to the lessons given in class. 

A. Sufficient material 

B. Not sufficient material 

C. No material at all 

21. On what basis do you evaluate each student's progress? 

A. Volume of information learned in a specified time 
(i.e. factual information, principles, rules, etc.) 

B. Acquisition of some physical manipulative skill 
(i.e. knitting, mechanics, etc.) 

C. Change of attitudes toward social or economic conditions 

D. Others (specify) 



22. I have established a friendly relationship with ^my students 

A. All C. Some 

B. Most D. None 

23, Informal conversation with roy students is [ 



A. Always helpful 

B. Sometimes helpful 

C. Of little value 
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POR FIN III TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 



Page 4 of 4 



24. I feel that can be done to motivate students. 

A. Much 

B. Little 

C. Nothing 

25. In what ways do you feel a teacher's personality influences the 
achievement of a student? 



26. Do you visit your students at home? 

A. Frequently C. Seldom 

B. Occasionally D. Never 

27. Do you call students who have been absent? 

A. Frequently C. Seldom 

B. Occasionally D. Never 

28. Do you think the student notices the dedication of his teacher 
and proceeds to study and/or remains in class on the basis of 
his impressions. 

A. Yes B. No 

29. Do you feel that a teacher should create a competative class 
atmosphere? 

A. Yes B. No 

Why? 



30. What can the teacher do personally to bring about the success of 
Individual students? 
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Administrator Questionnaire 
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FOR FIN III ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE 



li Sexi A. Male 

B . Fema le 



2. Ethnic Orgln; 

A. Mexican -American 

B. Anglo 

C . Negro 

D. Other 



Page 1 of 2 

3 • Age t 

A. Under 30 

B. 31-40 

C. 41-50 

D. Over !)0 



4. 



5. 



Experience at teaching with ABEj 

A. 0-6 Months D, 

B. 7 mos. - 1 year E. 

C. 13 mos. - 1^ years 



19 mos. 
25 mos* 



- 2 years 

- and Over 



Prevlo^is teaching eypeTiencei 

A. No previous teaching experience 

B. Taught in elementary school 



D. Taught in high school 

E. Other (specify) 



6. Personal educational experience: 

A. High School Diploma D. Attended Workshops 

B. 1-2 yrs. college experience E. Other (specify). 

C. College Degree J 



7. Resident of MNA: 

A. Yes 



B. No 



8. Years as administrator with ABE: 



A. 0-6 Months 

B. 7 mos. - 1 year 

C. 13 mos. - Ik years 



D. 19 mos. - 2 years 

E. 25 mos. - and Over 



9. How much of the program goals or educational objectives should 
be formed by t ? student? 

A. Each individual should have complete freedom in choice 

of subject matter. 

B. Student should plan everything with teacher. 

C. Should have say so in some areas. 

D. Student should not be allowed to engage in any planning 

because of lack of know-how. 

10. Do you think the students want additional subjects to study? 

A. Yes B. No 
Which subjects? 
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POR FIN III ADMINISTRATOR QUESTIONNAIRE Page 2 of 2 



11. On what basis do you think teachers should evaluate each student's 
progress? 

A. Volume of information learned In a specified time, 
(i.e. factual information, principles, rules, etc.) 

B. Acqusition of usuable skills 

C. Change of attitudes toward social or economic conditions; 
greater ability to think independently. 

D. Others (specify) 



12. In what ways do you feel a teacher's personality influences the 
achievement of a student? 



13. Do your feachers visit your students at home? 

A. Frequently C. Seldom 

B. Occasionally D. Never 

14. Do your teachers call students who have been absent? 

A. Frequently Seldom 

B. Occasionally D. Never 

15. What can the teacher do personally to bring about the success of 
individual students? 



16. Do you think ABE progress has been in keeping with the needs of 
those enrolled in ABE? 



A. Yes B. No 

Why? [ 
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The Instruments: 
Student Registration Form 
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DATEt_ 
PHONE I 



STUDENT REGISTRATION 
FOR FIN ADULT CLASSES 



INSTRUCTOR 



RECRUITER 

LAST NAME FIRST MIDDLE ADDRESS '■ ZIP 



BIRTH DAIE BIRTH PLACEi CITY, STATE GRADE COUNTRY 



OCCUPATION MARITAL STATUS SEX 



FAMILY 


SEX 


BIRTH 
DATE 


BIRTH 


OCCUPATION OR 
SCHOOL 


GRADE 
COMPLETED 


* * * 

SPOUSE 1 












PARENTS 1 












CHILDREN 1 












1. 












2. 












3. 












4. 












5. 













DESIRED AREAS OF STUDY PREFERRED CLASS TIMES 



ASSIGNED LfiVEL Ol^ iNSTROCttON ASSIGNED CLASS TIMES 

STUDY PROGRESS (BOOKS COMPLETED, TESTS PASSED, TEACHER EVALUATION) 
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